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ALBERT  GARY  COWGILL:  AN  APPRECIATION 

EDWARD  E.  ALLEN,  D.Sc. 

Mr.  Cowgill,  who  for  five  years  was  my  introduced  regular  individual  gardening  for 
principal  instructor  of  boys  at  the  school  for  all  his  boys — a  practical  means  erf  character 
the  blind,  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania;  then  for  building,  along  with  outdoor  exercise  and 
twenty-nine  more  my  successor,  Dr.  Burritt’s  nature  study. 

chief  assistant  there;  and  now  has  been  for  Though  himself  a  college  A.B.,  versed  in 
the  past  nine,  full  principal — this  educator  be-  the  humanities,  yet,  Quaker-like,  he  was  keen 
ing  about  to  retire,  1  shall  here  set  down  to  become  a  B.S.,  for  he  realized  that  these 
something  of  what  I  know  of  him  and  of  boys,  while  still  at  school,  needed  the  spur  of 
his  work.  earning  money,  even  if  ever  so  little.  Having 

A  special  fitness  for  a  residential  school  taught  groups  of  them  the  science  of  sales- 
head  is  an  ability  to  rise  superior  to  troubles,  manship,  he  accompanied  each  one  in  his 
whether  little  or  big.  Mr.  Cowgill  possesses  first  call  upon  people  to  ask  them  to  buy  a 
that  resilience.  Indeed,  from  the  first  he  has  broom,  to  have  a  chair  caned,  or  to  subscribe 
shown  himself  also  optimistic,  co-operative,  for  some  magazine. 

open-minded,  and  generous.  Coming  to  us,  as  Fortunately,  Mr.  Cowgill  liked  boys  and 
he  did,  before  the  days  of  enough  textbooks  understood  boy  nature;  hence  he  continually 
in  braille  to  go  around,  he  might  have  pre-  entered  into  their  sports  and  other  interests, 
empted  the  lion’s  share;  instead,  he  insisted  His  popularity  promoted  the  general  boom 
on  dividing  them  equitably  with  the  girls’  which  Overbrook  already  enjoyed  in  man- 
school.  Since  he  could  not  but  admire  our  ners,  behavior,  diligence,  athletics,  oratorio 
countryside  location  and  perceive  in  our  singing,  declamation  contests,  exhibitions, 
lovely  patio  gardens  an  environmental  influ-  etc. 

ence  which  even  the  blind  pupils  felt,  he  early  Presently,  having  married  the  granddaugh- 
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ter  of  D.  D.  Wood,  our  chief  graduate,  the 
young  man  decided  to  stay  among  blind  peo¬ 
ple;  bought  a  house  and  settled  down  to  a 
career  of  growing  interest  and  success.  Be¬ 
lieving  in  teamwork  and  the  sharing  of  re- 
s|x>nsibilities,  he  often  headed  one  or  more 
staff  committees,  and  so  freed  his  principal’s 
energies  for  professional  research  and  writ¬ 
ing.  At  the  rousing  meetings  of  the  Alumni 
he  often  held  “career  conferences”  with 
prominent  members.  On  Wednesday  after¬ 
noons  he  accompanied  Liborio  Delfino,  the 
school’s  field  agent,  seeking  to  sell  blind  labor 
in  and  about  Philadelphia  County.  Dr.  Bur- 
ritt’s  unique  vocational  course  for  home 
teachers  he  favored;  and,  later  on,  both  en¬ 
riched  and  enlarged  it  through  co-operation 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Then,  when  Dr.  Burritt  became  incapaci¬ 
tated,  the  Overbrook  Board  of  Managers  nat¬ 
urally  turned  to  Mr.  Cowgill,  making  him 
interim  acting  principal;  whereupon,  com¬ 
mendatory  letter  after  letter  coming  in  from 
individual  alumni  and  others,  the  Board  con¬ 
fidently  appointed  him  principal. 

How  very  proper!  How  splendid  it  was  to 
have  at  hand  someone  ready  and  prepared 
for  such  responsible  promotion,  one  so  com¬ 
petent  and  well  versed  in  the  school’s  tra¬ 
ditions  and  fundamental  principles!  Of  course 
happiness  and  quiet  continued  to  reign  there. 

The  few  changes  which  followed  came 
about  naturally  or  inevitably.  Indeed,  the 
new  head  proved  himself  still  to  be  an  im¬ 
perturbable  administrator  of  justice  and 
power.  The  institution  finances  improved 
with  the  times;  private  donors  multiplied; 
and  the  already  cordial  relations  with  the 
State  Department  of  Instruction  improved — 
the  latter  bringing  both  fitter  recognition  and 
increase  in  the  pupil  per-caput  appropriation. 
Thus  the  long-coveted  senior  boys’  cottage 
for  family  living  with  their  principal  instruc¬ 
tor,  his  wife  and  son,  could  make  its  appear¬ 
ance — an  ideal  structure. 

Principal  Cowgill  has  become  increasingly 


prominent  in  all  the  local,  and  many  of  the 
countrywide,  agencies  in  behalf  of  his  people. 

Now,  at  long  last,  there  has  entered  into  the 
picture  the  effect  of  our  global  war’s  dearth  of 
labor,  ingulfing,  as  it  has,  even  blind  opera¬ 
tives  in  common  industry  on  the  home  front 
— something  tvhich  should  become  perma¬ 
nent  and  factual,  indeed,  in  the  history  and 
progress  of  blindness  and  the  blind.  At  this 
juncture.  Colonel  Baker,  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  having  recom¬ 
mended  for  Overbrook’s  placement  officer  a 
newly  blinded,  but  fully  rehabilitated,  prac¬ 
ticed  engineer,  still  in  his  prime,  the  dynamic 
personality  of  O.  E.  Day  came  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  within  the  past  two  years,  has  placed 
a  small  army  of  blind  employees  where  few,  if 
any,  had  got  in  before.  Soon,  wonder  of  won¬ 
ders,  there  arose  from  the  manufacturers 
themselves  a  decided  call  for  young  men  and 
women  so  handicapped,  to  be  trained  as 
skilled  machinists  for  the  production  of  pre¬ 
cision  parts. 

Obviously  Principal  Cowgill,  genuinely 
sanguine  and  believing,  eagerly  approved  and, 
presently,  with  the  forceful  example  of  Mr. 
Day,  sold  the  idea  to  the  school’s  managers 
who,  in  turn,  authorized  the  installation  at 
Overbrook  of  the  required  costly  machinery, 
the  gauges  and  tools;  also  the  hiring  of  a 
competent  instructor  to  carry  on  two  prac¬ 
tical  courses  there:  a  long  one  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  of  selected  high  school  boys 
and  girls;  the  other,  shorter,  for  an  occasional 
ix)stgradute.  For  trainee  choosing  he  has  been 
able  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  Philadelphia’s 
newly  set  up  pupil  diagnostic  clinic.  I  have 
visited  Overbrook  yearly  and  have  just  seen 
the  school’s  last  vocational  offering  in  opera¬ 
tion;  so  can  but  give  it  hearty  interest  and 
hopeful  approval.  Mr.  Cowgill  explained  this 
program  to  last  summer’s  A.A.I.B.  Conven¬ 
tion.  Our  special  schools,  I  believe,  may  soon 
beat  a  path  to  Philadelphia  and  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  extraordinarily  promising  ele¬ 
ment  has  entered  the  field  of  our  hitherto 
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“unemployables,”  which  will  help  lift  the  live  in  Philadelphia  from  February  last,  in 
economic  status  of  the  sturdy  blind  above  the  order  to  start  in  next  autumn  intimately  ac- 
arms  and  alms  of  charity,  quainted  with  his  new  people  and  duties; 

Because  Mr.  Cowgill  must  retire  in  July,  also  with  the  retiring  principal’s  ideals  and 
his  far-seeing  managers  arranged  with  their  the  school’s  traditions;  particularly  also  with 
principal-elect,  Josef  Cauffman,  formerly  Mr.  Cowgill’s  latest  venture  in  vocational 
superintendent  of  the  Michigan  School,  to  progp-am.  Fortunate  Overbrook! 

MEMORY  OF  GAYLE  BURLINGAME 
HONORED  BY  PENNSYLVANIA  LEGISLATURE 

An  unusual  honor  was  paid  to  the  memory  He  was  the  choice  of  the  blind  of  this  Com- 


of  Gayle  Burlingame,  late  Chief  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the.  Blind,  when, 
on  April  4,  The  House  of  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  passed  the  following  Resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  introduced  into  the  House 
by  Honorable  Gus  Wachhaus: 

Gayle  W.  Burlingame  was  born  January 
23, 1880,  in  Cyzerville,  Potter  County.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  the  Altoona  public 
schools,  followed  by  a  special  course  at  the 
La  Salle  University.  After  he  became  blinded 
in  adult  life,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
work  of  his  fellow  blind.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  train  a  dog  for  guide  purposes,  and 
that  dog  was  the  well-known  “Lady  Luck.” 
A  year  or  two  later,  he  discovered  the  inade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  blind  persons  to  make  the 
adjustments  from  a  seeing  world  to  one  of 
blindness.  He  therefore  determined  to  act  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow  blind. 

Mr.  Burlingame  was  responsible  for  the 
largest  vote  ever  given  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  when,  in  1933,  the  amendment  to 
the  constitution  for  blind  pensions  was  voted 
upon  by  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth. 

He  organized  the  largest  group  of  blind  in 
the  world  under  the  name  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  became  its 
first  president.  He  was  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  the  present  blind  pension  law 
of  Pennsylvania — the  most  liberal  law  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation. 


monwealth  to  become  Chief  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  in  the  Department  of 
Welfare,  being  appointed  to  this  office  under 
ex-Governor  James.  Under  his  administra¬ 
tion,  the  Bureau  has  expanded  in  the  last 
four  years  from  a  staff  of  ten  to  almost  fifty. 
This  program  included  many  new  activities 
as  well  as  developing  the  old  ones.  Under 
his  guidance,  a  program  for  home  instruction 
of  adult  blind,  sight-saving,  remedial  eye 
care,  the  education  of  subnormal  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  the  care  and  training  of  preschool  blind 
children,  rehabilitation  and  placement,  were 
carried  through. 

His  policy  was  to  employ  as  many  blind 
persons  in  his  own  offices  as  possible;  hence 
his  staff  of  one  blind  person  in  1941  grew  to 
the  employment  of  eighteen  at  the  present 
time.  He  passed  away  Saturday,  March  31, 
1945. 

He  will  be  recorded  as  the  greatest  and 
most  beloved  blind  man  in  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  deceased  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Evelyn  Burlingame,  of  415  Briggs  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  extend  its  sincere  sympathy  to  his  widow 
and  that  in  evidence  thereof,  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  her. 


THE  NAVY’S  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  REHABILITATION  OF  BLINDED  PERSONNEL 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  A.  D.  BEAM.,  M.  C. 


Early  in  the  summer  of  1944  the  United 
States  Naval  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  was 
designated  by  the  Surgeon  General  as  the 
national  center  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
blinded  naval  personnel.  Since  then  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  moved  swiftly  forward.  Methods 
and  techniques  of  treatment  have  been  per¬ 
fected,  and  an  excellent  staff  of  instructors 
and  technicians  has  been  brought  together, 
with  the  result  that  naval  personnel  who  have 
suffered  blindness  are  taken  through  a  care¬ 
fully  co-ordinated  course  of  retraining  de¬ 
signed  to  give  them  a  thorough  basis  for  the 
difficult  business  of  living  normal  lives  in  a 
seeing  world. 

The  center  in  Philadelphia  receives  men 
from  the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps  and  the 
Coast  Guard  whose  vision  is  determined  to 
be  2/20  or  less.  Every  effort  is  made  by  the 
Medical  Corps  to  transfer  them  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  service  as  sopn  as  possible  after 
the  diagnosis  of  blindness  has  been  made  and 
transportation  is  feasible.  Of  these  admitted, 
approximately  15  pier  cent  improve  under 
medical  and  surgical  treatment  sufficiently  to 
see  better  than  the  2/20  standard  for  blind¬ 
ness. 

For  several  months  now,  the  patient-load 
has  varied  between  thirty-five  and  forty.  The 
causes  of  disability  are  what  one  might  expect 

Note;  The  opinions  or  assertions  contained  in  this 
article  are  those  of  the  writer  and  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  official,  or  reflecting  the  views  of  the  Naval 
Department  or  the  naval  service  at  large. 


Lieutenant  Commander  A.  D.  Beam,  M.C.(S),  USNR, 
is  Ophthalmologist-in-Charge  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Hospital,  Philadelphia. 


— battle-action,  accident,  and  a  variety  of  phy¬ 
siological  complications.  Among  the  causes 
of  blindness  incurred  in  line  of  duty,  the 
most  common  are  gunshot  wounds,  shrapnel, 
explosions  (including  both  chemical  and  ord¬ 
nance  blasts),  and  injury  from  flying  bits 
of  coral. 

Serious  questions  are  asked  every  day  by 
those  who  are  not  in  close  touch  with  the 
service  programs  for  rehabilitation.  “Rehabil¬ 
itation  is  all  well  and  good,”  they  observe, 
“but  what  about  these  men  after  the  war? 
People  are  thoughtful  and  sympathetic  now, 
but  they  will  soon  forget,  and  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  blinded  men  then,  in  the  years 
after  they  have  returned  to  their  own  com¬ 
munities?”  The  inferences  are  obvious.  Not 
uncommonly  this  is  the  extent  of  many  peo¬ 
ple’s  thoughts  about  the  newly  blinded  vet¬ 
erans,  and  those  questions  deserve  a  direct 
answer. 

We  do  not  know  precisely  what  will 
happen  in  the  years  after  the  war.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  public  awareness  of  the  problems 
of  the  blinded,  and  upon  the  public  attitude 
toward  these  men.  When  they  are  discharged 
from  the  service  their  welfare  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
and,  indirectly  at  least,  of  their  own  com¬ 
munities.  The  Veterans  Administration  has 
been  charged  with  the  duty  of  supervising 
their  education,  vocational  training  and 
placement  in  jobs,  and  of  following  up  these 
processes.  This  is  a  complicated  task  that  will 
require  the  united  effort  of  everybody  con¬ 
cerned,  for  its  successful  operation  is,  by  and 
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large,  a  matter  of  community  responsibility. 

The  naval  rehabilitation  program  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  purpose  of  retraining  its  blinded 
personnel  so  that  they  are  willing  and  able  to 
live  normal,  active  lives  as  socially  and  eco¬ 
nomically  sufficient  contributors  to  com¬ 
munity  life.  We  are  concerned  with  the  effort 
to  rehabilitate  the  whole  person  to  this  end; 
and  if  a  single  word  were  used  to  describe 
the  total  effect  of  this  therapy,  that  word 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  independence.  We 
are  doing  everything  possible  within  the 
scope  of  general  orientation,  basic  re-educa¬ 
tion,  mental  hygiene,  and  prevtKational  guid¬ 
ance  to  instill  in  the  newly  blinded  veteran  a 
sense  of  self-sufficiency.  The  necessary  steps 
in  this  process  are  fairly  well  defined. 

Members  of  the  staff  recognize  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  blindness,  but  they  treat  the  blinded 
patient  like  any  other  person  who  has  suffered 
a  disability;  that  is,  on  a  level  of  sincere  eval¬ 
uative  effort,  uncluttered  with  embarrassing 
sentimentality.  The  program  is  generalized 
in  terms  of  certain  habits  that  are  standard — 
walking,  reading,  writing,  dress,  personal  hy¬ 
giene,  and  the  like — ^but  is  highly  specialized 
for  the  individual  in  terms  of  intelligence, 
aptitudes,  skills,  and  aspirations.  Some  of  our 
patients  left  school  in  the  fourth  grade;  others 
have  college  diplomas.  Each  is  treated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  help  him  realize  his  potentialities. 
The  program  is  organized  in  four  principal 
elements  which  are  closely  interrelated:  ini¬ 
tial  orientation;  basic  re-education;  general 
psychosocial  readjustment;  and  prevocational 
training  and  vocational  guidance,  -v 

On  admission  to  the  Hospital,  a  patient  is 
examined  by  the  ophthalmologist-in-charge, 
who  supervises  all  medical  and  surgical  care 
and  directs  the  program  for  the  blinded. 
When  his  physical  condition  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  and  medical  or  surgical  treatment  has 
been  outlined,  the  patient  is  interviewed  by 
the  suj^rvisor  of  re-education.  At  this  time 
his  routine  of  care  and  retraining  is  fully 
described  for  him;  his  questions  are  an¬ 


swered;  he  is  introduced  to  his  physical  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Hospital,  and  the  first  steps  are 
taken  to  allay  his  fears  and  anxieties  and  to 
encourage  the  development  of  emotional  se¬ 
curity.  Keyed  with  this  interview  is  another 
with  a  trained  medico-social  worker  who  ob¬ 
tains  the  necessary  social  history,  and,  as  soon 
as  possible,  gets  in  touch  with  the  patient’s 
family,  outlines  the  situation  to  them,  and 
assists  them  to  gain  a  sound  understanding 
of  the  case. 

The  early  stages  of  retraining  emphasize 
mental  hygiene  and  experience  with  the 
fundamental  skills  of  normal  living.  The 
newly  blinded  have  undergone  a  severe  shock, 
and  the  patient  must  be  taught  a  healthy, 
wholesome  set  of  attitudes.  He  must  regain 
confidence  in  himself,  must  feel  that  he  can 
acquit  himself  creditably  in  the  many  com¬ 
mon  skills  which  once,  perhaps,  he  took  much 
for  granted.  With  this  experience  behind 
him,  many  of  his  immediate  problems  van¬ 
ish. 

To  this  end,  the  patient  is  immediately  as¬ 
signed  to  a  teacher-attendant,  a  member  of 
the  enlisted  staff  personnel  whose  efforts  mold 
the  very  core  of  the  re-educational  program. 
It  is  difficult  to  do  justice,  in  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  such  as  this,  to  the  work  of  the  teacher- 
attendant.  He  is  friend  and  guide  at  every 
level  of  the  rehabilitative  process.  At  present 
there  are  ten  of  these  instructors  on  duty,  and 
schedules  are  arranged  so  that  each  patient 
works  with  all  ten  every  week.  Careful  rec¬ 
ords  are  kept  in  evaluation  of  the  patient’s 
performance,  and  frequent  staff  meetings  are 
called  in  order  to  work  out  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  problems. 

From  the  teacher-attendant  the  patient  re¬ 
ceives  special  orientation.  He  gets  acquainted 
with  his  immediate  environment  through  the 
use  of  verbal  description,  relief  maps,  the 
touch-compass,  and  a  series  of  controlled  and 
graduated  experiences  in  the  Hospital,  on  the 
reservation  outside,  and  in  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Also,  early  in  his  program  comes 
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instruction  in  some  basic  skills.  The  list  of 
these  is  long,  and  includes  training  in  the  use 
of  a  cane,  location  and  identification  of  ob¬ 
jects,  personal  toilet,  the  care  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  clothing  and  personal  belongings, 
eating,  posture  and  gait,  and  the  control  of 
socially  objectionable  mannerisms.  The  mas¬ 
tery  of  these  skills  goes  far  toward  restoring 
the  blinded  man’s  self-confidence. 

This  restoration  is  further  helped  by  the 
teacher-attendant’s  efforts  to  establish  pro¬ 
per  mental  hygiene  in  the  patient.  The  scope 
here  is  great.  Personal  problems  are  analyzed 
and  attitudes  are  objectified;  self-sufficiency  is 
strongly  motivated,  and  sound  values  are  in¬ 
stilled.  Personal  correspondence  is  encouraged, 
and,  always  close  to  the  patient’s  innermost 
responses,  the  teacher-attendant  offers  com¬ 
panionship  and  guidance  at  a  variety  of  social 
and  recreational  activities.  Moreover,  through¬ 
out  the  program,  the  patient  is  encouraged  to 
make  productive  use  of  his  leisure  time  by 
using  the  Talking  Book  and  sitting  in  on  the 
reading  sessions.  Then,  too,  a  healthy  set  of 
attitudes  is  fostered  by  a  special  course  in  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  in  which  all  blinded  rehabili¬ 
tees  are  invited  to  particip>ate.  Here  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  a  variety  of  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  gain,  or  to  maintain,  an  ability 
to  talk  effectively  before  groups,  as  well  as 
to  guard  against  blindisms  in  poise  and  ges¬ 
ture  that  so  often  may  make  the  blinded  per¬ 
son  conspicuous  in  conversational  situations. 

Another  phase  of  the  re-educational  process 
comes  under  the  direction  of  the  special  teach¬ 
ers  of  braille  and  typing.  The  braille  instruc¬ 
tors  are  masters  of  motivation,  and  base  their 
work  upon  the  development,  on  the  patient’s 
part,  of  an  interest  in  and  proper  attitude  to¬ 
ward  braille.  Every  patient  receives  systema¬ 
tic  instruction  through  the  level  of  Grade 
One-and-a-Half,  and  tries  out  his  skill  by 
marking  playing<ards,  and  in  using  the 
pocket-slate  and  the  braille  writer.  Most  pa¬ 
tients  actually  complete  Grade  Two.  Typing, 
too,  is  considered  important,  and  daily  in¬ 


struction  is  provided  in  the  touch  system,  with 
practical  applications  in  writing  business  and 
social  letters,  reports,  essays,  and  the  like. 

During  the  early  stages  in  the  retraining 
process,  some  rehabilitees  are  not  quite  ready 
for  typing  or  braille — particularly  braille — and 
although  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  interest 
the  men  in  these  activities,  there  is  no  com¬ 
pulsion.  All  patients  are  encouraged  to  main¬ 
tain  their  skill  in  handwriting,  and  specially 
designed  writing  boards  are  available  with 
portfolios  prepared  by  the  Volunteer  Service 
for  the  Blind. 

The  newly  blinded  patient’s  general  re¬ 
adjustment  is  furthered  by  group  conferences 
with  departmental  administrators,  the  clini¬ 
cal  psychologist,  and  the  chaplains.  These 
meetings  are  held  at  regular  intervals  and  are 
centered  around  common  problems  for  which 
group  discussion  may  offer  solutions.  The 
psychologist  has  a  particularly  exacting  task 
and  makes  use  of  a  variety  of  information 
from  the  departmental  records.  Psychometric 
measurements,  teachers’  reports,  and  data 
from  the  rehabilitee’s  social  history  all  con¬ 
tribute  evidence  to  help  him  determine  the 
direction  of  his  work  with  individual  patients. 

Broad  educational  experiences  are  furnished 
both  within  the  Hospital  and  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Members  of  the  Educational 
Services  Staff  offer  special  lectures  over  a  wide 
range  of  cultural  and  vcKational  topics,  while 
carefully  planned  tours  and  visits  to  different 
activities  in  the  city  help  to  keep  the  patient 
in  touch  with  the  diversity  of  metropolitan 
life  and  to  broaden  his  interests.  He  goes  to 
places  of  historical  significance,  visits  schools, 
attends  the  theater,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
work  of  certain  industries  in  the  district. 

Special  work  in  occupational  therapy  is 
scheduled  for  the  blinded  rehabilitee,  not  in 
order  that  he  may  acquire  a  particular  back¬ 
ground  by  way  of  vocational  training,  but 
primarily  to  sensitize  his  touch.  In  the  course 
of  learning  to  get  along  independently,  the 
blinded  person  makes  far  more  use  of  the 
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senses  that  remain  to  him,  and  with  patient 
training  and  extensive  experience  can  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  skillful  in  putting  sound, 
touch,  and  scent  to  use.  Occupational  therapy 
provides  exjierience  in  arts,  crafts,  and  simple 
mechanical  skills.  Furniture,  bookshelves,  ash¬ 
trays,  laced  mtKcasins,  wallets,  and  numerous 
other  “practical”  articles  have  been  turned 
out,  the  making  of  which  does  more  than  a 
little  to  enhance  the  patient’s  feeling  of  ac¬ 
complishment.  The  net  result  is  better  social 
adjustment,  an  educated  touch,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  smooth  co-ordination. 

So,  too,  does  a  course  of  physical  training 
especially  adapted  to  the  blinded  patient  fur¬ 
ther  co-ordination  and  social  adjustment,  as 
well  as  furnish  general  btxlily  conditioning. 
Calisthenics,  various  gymnastic  games,  row¬ 
ing,  wrestling,  bowling,  archery,  swimming, 
and  many  other  activities  provide  aniple  op¬ 
portunity  for  both  group  and  individual  par¬ 
ticipation  in  athletics. 

As  for  the  general  recreation,  that  is  under 
the  very  capable  direction  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Games,  a  variety  of  social  events 
—including  frequent  dances — and  special  in¬ 
struction  in  musical  instruments  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  Hospital  reservation.  Activities 
outside  the  Hospital  include  parties  and 
dances,  and  frequent  visits  both  to  public  cen¬ 
ters  and  to  private  homes  in  the  district. 

The  fourth  element  in  the  rehabilitative 
program  represents  a  composite  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  blinded  veteran’s  economic  welfare. 
Etch  rehabilitee  spends  a  period  of  two  weeks 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  where  his  intelligence  and 
mechanical  skills  are  measured,  and  data  is 
assembled  to  suggest  the  direction  of  his  vo¬ 
cational  and  social  interests.  A  patient’s  apti¬ 
tudes  for  a  given  job  are  further  tested  by  job 
tryouts  both  in  industry  and  at  the  Institute. 
The  Institute’s  recommendations  on  voca¬ 
tional  aptitudes  are  incorporated  in  a  full  vo¬ 
cational  profile.  This  profile  becomes  a  part 
of  each  man’s  permanent  record  to  be  used  as 
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guide  for  future  vocational  and  educational 
training. 

Each  patient’s  prospects  are  studied  with 
care.  His  psychological  and  vocational  tests 
are  weighed;  consultation  is  held  with  vtxa- 
tional  counselors  of  the  naval  staff,  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  and  various  state  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  agencies;  subjective 
reports  from  instructors  and  administrators 
are  analyzed;  and  the  patient  receives  ex¬ 
ploratory  training  and  experience  with  se¬ 
lected  tools  and  equipment  in  actual  work  sit¬ 
uations  set  up  within  the  Hospital  reserva¬ 
tion.  When  the  facts  warrant,  the  patient  is 
encouraged  to  readapt  his  handicap  to  pre¬ 
vious  vcKational  experience.  And  to  reinforce 
this  whole  process,  a  course  of  “training- 
within-industry”  has  been  established  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  This  experience  in  job 
training,  together  with  consultation  between 
employer  and  naval  administrators,  furnishes 
additional  evaluational  evidence  of  the 
blinded  rehabilitee’s  possible  economic  future. 

In  sum,  the  patient  is  helped  in  every  way 
feasible  to  explore  his  abilities  and  his  limita¬ 
tions  as  a  first  step  toward  vocational  training 
and  placement,  and  then  to  begin  a  purpose¬ 
ful  preparation  for  a  special  vcKation  that 
will  be  socially  useful  and  personally  reward¬ 
ing.  On  occasion,  this  is  a  fairly  simple  pro¬ 
cess,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  one  of  our 
recent  “graduates.”  The  young  man’s  tests 
showed  considerable  aptitude  that  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  an  X-ray  laboratory.  He 
received  training  here  at  the  Hospital  and,  on 
his  discharge,  was  placed  immediately  as  an 
X-ray  technician  in  a  large  hospital  in  New 
York  City,  a  responsible  job  that  will  provide 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  experience  and 
future  advancement.  Another  young  man  had 
been  a  stock-clerk  in  wholesale  business  be¬ 
fore  he  entered  the  service.  He  wanted  to  go 
back  to  a  similar  job,  and  his  course  of  re¬ 
training  was  designed  with  this  future  in 
mind.  He,  too,  was  able  to  resume  working 
as  soon  as  he  was  discharged.  These  instances 
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are  perhaps  not  typical,  but  they  serve  to  sug¬ 
gest  some  of  the  possibilities  of  vocational 
guidance  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  newly 
blinded  service  personnel. 

On  the  whole,  our  program  is  working  out 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  A  certain 
percentage  of  our  rehabilitees  will  no  doubt 
be  happier  and  better  adjusted  in  a  sheltered 
workshop,  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  goal  for 
most  of  the  men.  They  are  equip^^ed,  both  by 
background  and  by  determination,  to  take  a 
positive,  productive,  independent  place  in 
community  life.  Perhaps  it  should  be  reiter¬ 
ated  that  this  entire  program  of  vocational 
guidance  is  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 
representatives  from  both  the  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  state  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  agencies.  Definitive  training  and  place¬ 


ment  is  usually  completed  only  after  the 
newly  blinded  veteran  has  been  discharged 
from  the  service.  At  that  time  each  man’s 
complete  record  of  performance,  including  his 
vocational  profile,  is  forwarded  to  the  Re¬ 
gional  Office  of  the  Veterans  Bureau  which 
will  work  with  the  dischargee  in  his  home 
area.  When  that  stage  is  reached  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  rehabilitation,  the  Navy  must  give 
over  its  responsibilities  into  the  hands  of  fam¬ 
ilies,  friends,  and  government  supervisors  in 
the  home  communities,  and  it  is  our  earnest 
hojie  that  these  later  contacts  with  the  newly 
blinded  men,  particularly  those  involving 
families,  friends,  and  employers,  will  be  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  foresight  and  intelligence 
that  is  needed  at  all  times  to  cope  with  one 
of  life’s  severest  handicaps. 


TUNERS’  TOOLS  NEEDED 


A  young  blind  man,  trained  in  piano  tun¬ 
ing,  and  with  an  excellent  opportunity  to  set 
up  a  piano  tuning  business  in  his  home  city 
is  being  held  up  in  his  plans  by  only  one 
thing — lack  of  the  necessary  tools.  He  has 
endeavored  to  obtain  these  tools  from  the 
usual  supply  houses,  but  has  been  informed 
that  the  tools  are  not  being  manufactured  be¬ 
cause  of  the  present  war  emergency.  Will 
anyone  having  one  or  more  of  these  tools 
kindly  communicate  with  W.  Harold  Bleak- 
ley,  vocational  rehabilitation  advisor,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  548  Edu¬ 
cation  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Here  is  the  list  of  needed  equipment:  (i) 
let-off  regulator,  (2)  damper  regulator,  (3) 


double-headed  screwdriver,  (4)  drop  screw 
regulator,  (5)  hammer  and  butt  extractor, 
(6)  clamp  and  butt  extractor,  (7)  grand 
shank  press,  (8)  felt  picker  or  voicer,  (9) 
flange  pin  punch  and  reamer,  (10)  tuning 
pin  extractor,  (ii)  ivory  clamp  with  head- 
plate,  (12)  ivory  tail  plate  with  clamp,  (13) 
Crandall  ivory  clamp,  (14)  key  pliers,  (15) 
center  pin  holder,  (16)  capstan  screw  wrench, 
(17)  hammer  shank  drills,  sizes  7/32  and 
13/64,  (18)  six-inch  screw  holder,  (19)  sand¬ 
paper  file,  (20)  wire  carrier,  (21)  punching 
holder,  (22)  long-spout  oil  can,  (23)  string 
lifter,  (24)  front  key  bushing  wedges,  (25) 
center  key  bushing  wedges,  (26)  music  wire 
gauge,  (27)  tuning  pin  punch. 


ROWING  AS  A  RECREATION 


FRANCES  MORRIS 


If  a  man  can  play  he  can  work.  Nothing 
helps  a  blinded  man  more  to  forget  his  blind¬ 
ness  than  the  discovery  that  he  can  still  enjoy 
his  hours  of  recreation.  These  reactions  in  the 
human  make-up  have  influenced  St.  Dun- 
stan’s  at  all  times,  and  I  can  personally  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  success  of  this  policy  so  far  as 
the  war-blinded  men  are  concerned,  from 
twenty-five  years’  close  association  with  the 
recreational  side  of  this  organization.  As 
Sports  Sister  for  many  years,  it  has  been  my 
pleasant  task  to  organize  sports  and  recrea¬ 
tions  for  the  men,  and  also  to  assist  in  their 
training  for  sporting  events. 

Rowing  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest 
exercises  for  the  blinded  man,  both  physically 
and  psychologically,  and  moreover  it  is  a 
most  popular  one.  It  is  an  ideal  one  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  man  fit,  and  it  also  conduces  to  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  and  develops  a  keen  spirit 
of  emulation  and  sportsmanship  in  doing 
something  as  well  as  anyone  else. 

The  big  lake  at  Regent’s  Park,  which  ad¬ 
joined  our  grounds  when  St.  Dunstan’s  was 
accommodated  in  the  fine  mansion  in  the 
Park,  kindly  lent  to  us  by  that  great  philan¬ 
thropist,  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  afforded  us  admi¬ 
rable  facilities  for  rowing. 

There  was  some  apprehension  when  the 
idea  of  rowing  was  first  suggested  as  a  recrea¬ 
tional  exercise  for  the  men.  But  St.  Dunstan’s 
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was  always  ready  to  experiment,  and  after  a 
very  few  hours  of  trial  and  testing,  it  was  ap¬ 
parent  that  here  was  an  exercise  perfectly 
adaptable  to  the  blinded  man.  The  truth  of 
this  has  been  manifest  since  those  days.  St. 
Dunstaners,  of  World  War  I,  and  of  World 
War  II  especially,  appreciate  with  pleasure 
and  gratification,  that  St.  Dunstan’s  permitted 
them  the  opportunity  of  trying  out  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

There  have  been  many  happy  days  spent 
on  the  lake  since  then.  The  keenness  of  the 
men  led  from  leisurely  rows  to  competitive 
efforts,  and  finally  the  lake  became  too  limited 
for  the  sporting  events  which  the  men  under¬ 
took.  It  was  convenient  for  early  eliminating 
contests,  but  eventually  the  later  heats  and 
the  finals  were  contested  on  the  Thames — 
over  a  portion  of  the  famous  Varsity  Boat 
Race  course. 

Anyone  who  has  rowed  on  the  lake  or  the 
river  at  night  knows  that  the  enjoyment  is 
not  lessened  because  of  the  darkness.  The  ex¬ 
hilaration  of  the  exercise  remains;  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  the  forward  motion  of  the  boat  at 
each  stroke,  the  slight  swish  of  the  feathering 
blades,  and  creak  of  the  rowlocks. 

So  keen  were  they  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  comfort  of  a  bed  for 
the  early  morning  “paddles”  on  the  lake; 
indeed  whether  morning,  noon,  or  night, 
the  popularity  of  the  exercise  never  flagged. 
I  have  seen  fifty  and  more  boats  on  the  lake 
by  6:30  on  a  summer  morning.  Today,  row¬ 
ing  is  as  popular  among  the  men  as  it  was 
when  the  first  venture  was  made  in  1917. 

This  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  men 
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was  shared  by  the  V.A.D.’s  who  invariably 
acted  as  cox’s  to  the  crews.  We  used  single 
and  double  sculls,  pair  and  four  oars.  But  we 
always  tried  the  men  out  first  with  the  single 
sculls,  and  they  were  always  accompanied  by 
a  sighted  cox. 

This  recreation  attracted  a  number  of  well- 
known  Rowing  Blues,  who  volunteered  their 
help  in  training  the  men,  and  gave  up  much 
time  to  this  work. 

They  were,  indeed,  busy  and  hectic  days. 
The  spirit  of  the  men  was  irrepressible;  they 
would  often  row  themselves  “all  out,”  so 
keen  was  their  zeal  to  excel.  St.  Dunstan’s 
took  every  precaution,  however,  that  this 
should  not  be  carried  to  excess  or  lead  to 
possible  harm  accruing  to  the  rower  from 
overstrain.  To  counter  any  such  results,  a 
series  of  tests  was  arranged,  and  during  train¬ 
ing  every  man  was  medically  examined  be¬ 
fore  and  immediately  after  rowing,  and  in 
many  cases,  again  half  an  hour  later. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  finals  of  the  con¬ 
tests  were  rowed  on  the  Thames,  the  singles 
being  over  three  quarters  of  a  mile;  doubles 
one  mile;  and  the  pair  and  four-oared  events 
over  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Thanks  to  the  co-operation  and  assistance 
of  the  authorities,  the  St.  Dunstan’s  Day  on 
the  Thames  became  a  popular  sporting  event 
and  attracted  large  crowds  of  spectators. 

Bold  as  were  the  St.  Dunstan’s  oarsmen 
at  any  time  in  competing  with  others,  it  was 
natural  that  their  first  challenge  should  be  to 
a  team  from  the  Worcester  College  for  Blind, 
who  had  gained  something  of  a  reputation 
on  the  Severn,  which  was  their  practice 
water. 

The  challenge  was  duly  made  and  accepted 
— the  Thames  to  be  the  venue.  Three  events 
were  arranged :  one  single  sculls,  double 
sculls,  and  a  four-oared  race.  The  result  was 
in  St.  Dunstan’s  favor  by  two  to  one.  Wor¬ 
cester  won  the  first — the  ex-service  men  won 
the  other  two  after  keenly  contested  rowing. 

We  had  our  humorous  and  exciting  mo¬ 


ments,  but  it  has  to  be  something  really  tra¬ 
gic  that  does  not  finally  evoke  a  laugh  from 
the  blinded  man.. They  were  never  daunted 
by  adversity;  there  was  always  a  dominating 
“try-again”  spirit  in  them.  We  did  not  use 
the  sliding  seat  in  the  boat;  this  was  tempt¬ 
ing  disaster  by  a  disturbance  of  balance.  Often 
there  was  in  the  early  stages  of  instruction 
an  undue  shipping  of  water,  but  the  discom¬ 
fort  of  such  incidents  was  lightly  dismissed. 

The  most  sensational  episode  in  my  mem¬ 
ory  was  when  a  boat  became  waterlogged 
during  the  race  at  Putney — in  1920,  I  think. 
It  was  very  rough  water  and  before  the  course 
was  finished  the  boat  was  filled  with  water 
and  sank.  The  four  men  were  unshipped,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  some  excitement  prevailed 
as  three  of  them  could  not  swim.  The  cox— 
a  V.A.D. — happily,  was  a  good  swimmer 
and  plucky  also,  for  she  gallantly  got  the 
three  men  to  the  upturned  boat  to  await  the 
rescuing  craft.  As  a  precautionary  measure, 
a  Thames  Water  Police  boat  was  always  in 
close  attendance  after  this,  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gency. 

We  V.A.D.’s,  too,  enjoyed  the  course  of 
training  which  each  received  to  qualify  as  a 
cox  to  a  blinded  crew. 

Some  of  the  maimed  blinded  men  became 
quite  good  with  the  oars.  So  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  St.  Dunstan’s  built  an  artificial 
hand  which  could  be  strapped  to  the  oar, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  rower 
learned  the  correct  angle  of  pull  and  the 
rhythm.  With  the  deaf-blind,  the  cox’s  used  to 
arrange  a  code  of  signals,  generally  with  the 
foot.  An  agreed  number  of  taps  of  the  toe  on 
the  oarsman’s  foot  was  a  favorite  code.  In  the 
case  of  two  blinded-deaf  crews  a  string  at¬ 
tached  to  the  foot  of  the  bowman  was  an¬ 
other  method  of  signaling. 

But  the  net  result  of  rowing  was  the  bene¬ 
fit  the  men  derived  from  the  exercise.  Row¬ 
ing  is  an  all-round  exercise,  as  well  as  a  pleas¬ 
ant  recreation.  And,  as  I  stated  in  my  open¬ 
ing  remarks,  nothing  helps  a  man  more  to 
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fwget  his  blindness  than  the  discovery  that 
he  can  still  enjoy  his  hours  of  recreation. 

Unfortunately,  the  move  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
to  Brighton  from  Regent’s  Park  lost  them  the 
very  convenient  facilities  of  the  watercourse 
of  the  lake.  But  facilities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Brighton  provided  a  welcome,  though  re¬ 
stricted,  opportunity  for  continuing  rowing. 

Similarly,  the  temporary  change  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s  made  to  Church  Stretton  from  Brigh¬ 
ton  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  left  rowing 


as  a  recreation  rather  far  down  the  list.  The 
headmaster  and  boys  of  Shrewsbury  School 
on  the  River  Avon,  very  kindly  placed  their 
boats  at  the  disposal  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  but  the 
distance  from  the  Training  Centre  limits  the 
use  of  this  very  generous  privilege.  In  its  re¬ 
stricted  scope,  however,  rowing,  during  the 
season,  still  possesses  powerful  claims  as  a 
recreation  among  the  men.  Each  weekly  holi¬ 
day  and  during  the  week  ends  the  men  seize 
the  opportunity  to  spend  a  few  hours  afloat. 
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In  a  proclamation  which  urged  the  able- 
bodied  citizenry  of  the  United  States  to  unite 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  bring  about  wider 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  services  for  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  restoration  of  the  handicap¬ 
ped,  President  Truman  recently  declared  the 
week  of  June  2  National  Rehabilitation  Week. 

I  As  the  President  pointed  out,  June  2  marked 
I  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  operation  of  our 
nationwide  program  for  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  disabled  men  and  women.  Mr. 

I  Truman  also  drew  attention  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  this  program,  less  than  two  years  ago, 
by  amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Act  of  1920,  which  emerged  as  the  Bar- 

Iden-La  Follette  Act — the  Act  which  makes  it 
possible  for  the  Federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments,  working  as  a  team,  to  bring  to  the 
mentally  disabled,  the  blind,  and  all  other 
groups  of  the  disabled,  the  many  services  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  them  employable,  including 
physical  restoration,  vocational  training,  and 
placement  in  suitable  employment. 

All  churches,  educational  institutions,  health 


and  welfare  services,  civic  organizations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  in¬ 
dustry,  labor,  public-spirited  citizens,  radio, 
and  the  press  were  asked  to  observe  National 
Rehabilitation  Week  “to  the  end  that  handi¬ 
capped  men  and  women  throughout  our 
Nation  may  be  located  and  advised  of  the 
benefits  to  which  they  may  be  entitled.” 

“With  the  attention  of  the  Nation  rightly 
focused  on  the  welfare  of  men  and  women 
returning  from  service  in  the  armed  forces,” 
says  the  Proclamation,  “and  the  emphasis 
placed  on  benefits  provided  for  them  through 
Congressional  action,  we  must  not  let  our 
interest  lag  in  discharging  our  obligations  to 
the  increasing  thousands  among  our  civilian 
population  who  through  accident,  disease,  or 
congenital  conditions  are  unable  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  working 
force.  Even  in  the  midst  of  war  their  condi¬ 
tion  calls  to  us  for  renewed  effort  to  bring 
about  their  restoration  that  they,  too,  may 
maintain  their  self-respect  through  self-sup¬ 
porting  work.” 


TOOTING  FOR  DIVERSION 


ROBINSON  PIERCE 


It  SEEM5  TO  ME  that  there  are  two  main  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  most  blind  people.  The  first 
is  to  make  a  living.  The  second  is  to  so  ar¬ 
range  matters,  if  possible,  that  one  can  enjoy 
living.  There  are  many  things  that  can  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and,  for  a 
large  number  of  pec^le,  the  tooting  of  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  is  one  of  them. 

I  use  the  word  “tooting”  purposely.  In  the 
first  place,  it  does  not  mean  alone  the  blowing 
of  wind  instruments.  It  means  making  sounds 
on  any  sort  of  instrument.  And  it  does  not 
mean  necessarily  the  making  of  good  music. 
The  result  of  an  effort  may  be  very  good 
music  or  it  may  be  something  far  from  that. 
Tooting  covers  it  all. 

Most  people,  I  think,  like  to  listen  to  music 
of  one  sort  or  another.  Nowadays  music  is 
available  on  the  radio  at  almost  any  time,  and 
there  is  variety  to  suit  all  tastes.  But  there  is 
another  pleasure  to  be  had  from  music  besides 
listening  to  it.  There  is  pleasure  in  making  it. 
Everyone,  I  imagine,  will  agree  that  musi¬ 
cians  find  a  joy  and  a  delight  in  their  playing. 
But  there  is  still  something  else  to  music. 
There  is  a  joy,  or  pleasure,  or  just  plain  fun 
— whatever  you  may  choose  to  call  it — in 
making  music  that  may  be  far  from  good. 
That’s  where  the  tooting  comes  in. 

Someone — I  have  a  hazy  notion  it  was 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard — once  spoke  of 
the  pleasure  of  playing  in  a  string  quartet  or 
trio.  That  is  far  removed  from  my  range,  but 

Robinson  Pierce,  author  of  It  Was  Not  My  Own  Idea, 
here  tells  of  the  pleasure  and  amusement  he  and  other 
blind  people  have  derived  from  amateur  musicianship — a 
recreation  which  he  highly  recommends  to  other  sight¬ 
less  men  and  women. 


I  can  imagine  it.  There  the  comparison  is  be¬ 
tween  the  pleasure  that  a  performer  gets 
when  he  plays  alone,  and  the  thrill  that  he 
feels  when  he  is  one  of  several  who  are  pro¬ 
ducing  the  exquisite  harmonies  of  chamber 
music.  The  joy  in  tooting  may  not  be  so 
ethereal,  but  it  is  just  as  real,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  it.  Blind  people  may  or  may  not 
have  more  spare  time  on  their  hands  than 
other  folks.  They  certainly  have  more  diffi¬ 
culty  than  sighted  people  in  making  all  of 
that  spare  time  pleasant  time,  and  often  they 
have  no  control  over  it  at  all  at  a  given  mo¬ 
ment.  For  one  who  has  some  music  in  his 
system,  a  musical  instrument  will  brighten 
many  hours,  and  the  instrunient  may  be  any 
thing  from  a  “sweet  potato”  or  a  tin  whistle, 
on  up. 

I  first  got  the  notion  of  fooling  with  a 
musical  instrument  when  my  sight  was  get¬ 
ting  pretty  bad.  I  could  still  read  if  it  was 
necessary;  but  it  was  obvious  that  all  other 
reading  would  have  to  be  foregone.  It  seemed 
that  a  musical  instrument  would  help  fill  the 
gap.  I  decided  on  a  clarinet.  Now,  I  had  never 
handled  a  clarinet  nor  seen  one  close  up,  hut 
I  like  the  sound  of  one.  Also,  I  did  not  know 
anyone  who  played  the  clarinet  and  had  no 
one  to  advise  me.  I  told  the  proprietor  of  a 
small  music  store  what  I  had  in  mind.  In¬ 
cidentally,  he  played  the  clarinet  in  a  band 
and  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

“I’ve  got  just  what  you  want,”  he  assured 
me,  bringing  it  out.  “This  is  a  ‘C’  clarinet, 
and  you  can  play  with  a  piano  from  piano 
music.”  Through  an  oversight,  he  neglected 
to  tell  me  that  this  was  an  old,  high-pitch 
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‘C’  and  a  half-tone  higher  than  most  pianos 
were  then  tuned.  That  was  bad.  Some  of  the 
scales  are  easy  fingering  on  a  clarinet.  Those 
half  a  tone  away  from  the  easy  ones  are 
awkward.  I  had  my  choice  of  two  methods. 

I  could  play  in  a  key  half  a  tone  away  from 
the  written  music,  which  was  difficult.  I  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  lengthen  the  clarinet  by 
wrapping  strips  of  paper  about  the  upper  two 
joints  and  barely  sticking  them  together. 
This  left  the  instrument  quite  wiggly  at  the 
top,  and  I  had  to  be  very  careful  not  to  bite 
the  reed  off.  There  was  another  difficulty. 
When  you  tune  a  clarinet  down  as  much  as 
half  a  tone,  you  can  tune  for  any  one  note,  but 
all  the  others  will  be  out  by  varying  amounts. 
The  notes  grow  flatter  as  you  go  up  the  bar¬ 
rel  until,  when  the  shift  to  the  upper  register 
comes,  instead  of  a  tone  there  is  a  gap  of  a 
tone  and  a  half.  It  was  bad  at  best  when  I 
was  playing  with  others.  By  myself,  I  could 
jam  the  thing  together  and  everything  was 
all  right. 

That  clarinet  was  not  the  first  one  ever 
made,  but  it  did  not  miss  it  by  much.  I  know 
it  is  not  the  first  one,  because  I  have  been 
told  that  long  ago  players  bound  the  reed  to 
the  mouthpiece  with  a  shoemaker’s  waxed 
end.  Mine  had  a  metal  clamp  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  which  dated  it  a  little  this  side  of  the 
mists  of  antiquity. 

That  clarinet  was  in  very  good  condition 
and  I  used  it  for  nearly  forty  years.  It  was  in 
use  until  last  fall,  and  it  is  a  hundred  years 
old  if  it  is  a  minute.  I  have  had  thousands 
of  hours  of  fun  with  it,  and  if  I  ever  got  my 
money’s  worth  out  of  anything,  it  was  that 
clarinet. 

Three  years  ago,  just  before  the  ban  was 
placed  on  the  sale  of  most  instruments,  I  got 
a  better  clarinet.  This  was  still  one  of  the  old 
Albert  System,  as  the  first  was,  but  it  was  a 
much  better  clarinet.  It  was  a  low  pitch  B-flat. 
I  thought  that  my  troubles  were  over  and  that 
I  could  now  play  in  tune  with  others  with 
comfort.  I  was  mistaken.  A  friend,  who  liked 
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the  sound  of  clarinets  as  much  as  I  did,  in¬ 
sisted  on  learning  to  play  the  old  one,  and 
there  we  were,  a  tone  and  a  half  apart. 

We  solved  that  very  simply  by  using  the 
few  combinations  where  keys  a  tone  and  a 
half  apart  are  both  easy  fingering.  The  novice, 
who  is  a  girl,  played  in  the  G  fingering,  I 
used  B-flat  and  the  piano  played  in  A-flat, 
which  is  what  it  really  was.  Or  the  combina¬ 
tion  could  be  C,  E-flat,  and  D-flat,  which  did 
not  please  the  pianist  as  well.  It  was  compli¬ 
cated,  but  it  worked  all  right. 

For  the  past  year  or  two  I  have  wished  to 
have  a  really  good  clarinet,  and  last  summer 
I  got  it.  I  am  very  happy  with  it,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  change,  our  tuning  troubles  are 
over.  The  second  clarinet  went  along  to  the 
girl  who  was  a  novice  three  years  ago.  But 
the  new  clarinet  is  of  no  concern  here.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  for  many,  many 
years  I  had  a  grand  time  tooting  on  an  in¬ 
strument  which  was  far  from  good. 

Most  of  one’s  playing  is  done,  naturally, 
when  one  is  alone.  Twice,  however,  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  play  regularly  with  a  group. 
When  I  was  on  the  farm  in  Massachusetts 
we  had  an  orchestra  in  the  Grange.  The 
other  members  were  all  pretty  good  musicians 
and  it  was  not  a  bad  orchestra  by  any  means. 
The  two  points  to  be  noted  here  are  that  I 
was  shown  no  special  consideration  and  that 
I  did  not  detract  from  the  general  effect — 
much!  When  they  got  a  new  piece,  they  set 
to  work  on  it  and  I  picked  it  up  as  they  went 
along  and,  after  I  got  the  melody,  faked  up 
a  little  clarinet  part. 

Down  here  in  this  small  town  in  Florida 
we  have  an  outfit  that  is  altogether  different. 
None  of  the  players  are  very  good;  but  we 
have  just  the  right  place  in  which  to  practice. 
In  one  of  the  parks  there  is  a  small  building 
that  is  set  aside  for  the  u.se  of  the  blind.  We 
have  that  in  the  evenings.  There  we  disturb 
no  one,  for  the  nearest  house  is  a  hundred 
yards  away.  To  be  sure,  the  Tourist  Club  and 
the  city  garage  are  a  little  nearer,  but  we  have 
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had  no  complaints.  Distance,  it  seems,  can  be 
kind  to  sounds  as  well  as  views.  Anywhere 
from  two  or  three  to  six  or  seven  people 
show  up.  Occasionally  we  may  have  a  visitor, 
but  that  is  rare.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  can¬ 
not  recall  that  we  have  had  the  same  visitor 
twice.  That  seems  odd,  because  we  do  try. 

The  pianist  is,  in  a  way,  an  exception  to 
what  I  said  about  good  performers.  She  has 
taken  lessons  nearly  all  her  life,  but  this 
modern  rhythm  does  not  come  natural  to  her. 
We — that  is,  the  woodwind  section — con¬ 
trolled  that  for  a  while  by  grabbing  the  show 
and  drowning  her  out.  After  a  year  or  so  she 
got  the  bright  idea  of  keeping  her  foot  on  the 
loud  pedal  and  hitting  hard.  Well,  there 
seems  to  be  a  limit  to  lung  power,  and  we 
could  not  stand  that  very  long.  It  did  give  a 
wonderful  volume,  though,  while  it  lasted. 

Meanwhile,  Cooper  picks  diligently  at  his 
guitar.  He  has  a  good  sense  of  rhythm  and 
plays  very  acceptably  in  several  keys.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  seems  to  have  an  especially 
good  time.  He  is  partially  deaf,  and  what  the 
rest  do  does  not  affect  him  much.  When  they 
begin,  he  starts  and  pecks  away  until  they 
are  through.  You  can’t  hear  him  anyway,  so 
it  all  works  out  well. 

You  can’t  hear  Floyd’s  violin  either,  ex¬ 
cept  occasionally  on  a  high  note.  He  has  had 
it  only  half  a  year  but  he  says  he  practices 
three  hours  a  day.  I  guess  he  does,  for  he 
is  making  good  progress  and  will  soon  be  an 
asset. 

Old  Man  Nutter  and  his  fiddle  are  no 
longer  with  us.  For  some  time  his  sight  has 
been  so  bad  that  he  cannot  see  the  notes.  Now 
his  hearing  is  gone.  That  means  that  he  can¬ 
not  follow  the  others.  He  suggested  that  the 
rest  follow  him;  but  the  pianist  put  her  foot 
down,  first  removing  it  from  the  loud  pedal. 
The  trouble  is  that  he  has  a  habit  of  insert¬ 
ing,  even  in  the  old  familiar  pieces,  four  or 
five  measures  of  his  own  devising.  Sometimes 
we  drop  back  and  get  with  him  again.  Some¬ 
times  we  ignore  him.  In  that  case  he  usually 


has  a  dozen  more  measures  still  to  play  when 
the  rest  of  us  have  finished,  and  he  dutifully 
goes  through  with  them.  His  wife  says  that 
all  the  pieces  he  plays  sound  just  alike.  I 
know  that  this  is  so.  One  afternoon  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Club  House  with  his  fiddle  and 
said  he  had  a  new  piece  he  wanted  me  to 
hear.  After  listening  to  it  I  made  the  best 
comment  I  could.  Then  he  played  again. 
Then  he  played  again.  “You  got  it  better  that 
time,”  I  said.  “That,”  he  informed  me,  wholly 
unruffled,  “was  a  different  piece.” 

Halfway  through  the  evening  we  stop  for 
breath.  Someone  makes  some  coffee  and  we 
have  a  little  lunch,  with  a  lot  of  good-natured 
banter  thrown  in.  Then  we  settle  down  again 
and  get  the  rest  of  it  out  of  our  systems. 
What  the  players  on  the  shuffleboard  courts 
think  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps  one  of  them 
peeks  in  a  window  sometimes  to  see  what  it 
is  all  about.  It  doesn’t  matter.  From  the  out¬ 
side  the  place  may  sound  like  a  house  of  tor¬ 
ture.  But  if  anyone  does  peep,  he  sees  only 
half  a  dozen  people  having  a  wonderful  time. 
We  are  not  especially  interested  in  becoming 
fine  musicians.  While  we  want  the  result  to 
be  good,  the  quality  of  the  music  is  not  para¬ 
mount.  And  we  are  not  at  all  interested  in 
playing  for  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had 
an  invitation  once  to  play  at  the  home  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  declined  it.  Several 
times  we  have  played  on  boat  rides  given  for 
the  blind,  but  I  personally  dislike  the  idea.  It 
doesn’t  seem  fair.  The  audience  either  has  to 
stand  it  or  jump  overboard.  The  sole  thing 
that  counts  with  us  is  the  getting  out  of  our 
systems  of  whatever  music  may  be  there.  The 
music  may  not  be  in  too  good  shape  as  it 
emerges,  but  the  process  is  a  pleasant  one. 

At  best,  these  group  efforts  come  only  oc¬ 
casionally,  a  few  hours  on  one  night  a  week. 
Most  of  one’s  playing,  as  I  have  said,  is  done 
alone.  For  myself,  I  do  most  of  it  when  there 
is  no  one  else  at  home.  If  the  weather  is  not 
too  hot,  I  close  the  doors  and  windows  and 
turn  loose.  When  it  is  uncomfortable  with 
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j  the  house  all  closed  up,  I  use  the  radio  in  an- 
i  other  way.  If  there  is  a  musical  program,  I 
I  turn  it  up  very  loud,  disregard  it  entirely,  and 
!  do  my  stuff. 

<  Playing  with  the  radio  has  its  drawbacks 
because  no  two  bands  play  a  piece  in  the 
same  way.  My  ambition  is  sometime  to  have 
a  large  juke  organ  of  my  own.  Then  the 
pieces  will  always  be  played  in  the  same  time. 
But  my  full  dream  of  perfect  happiness  in- 
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eludes  a  little  more.  I  want  one  of  those  con¬ 
traptions  that  can  be  operated  by  the  feet 
and  knees  and  which  will  give  out  a  lusty 
commotion  of  drum,  cymbals,  and  what-not. 
With  such  an  outfit  I  think  that  I  could 
achieve  something.  I  suppose  I  should  have 
to  remove  to  the  country,  but  still  I  would 
not  be  wholly  marooned.  With  that  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  right  mood,  I  believe  I  could  go 
to  town  once  in  a  while. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  CONTACT  LENSES 


The  April  7  issue  of  Liberty  magazine  car¬ 
ries  an  article  by  Janet  Evans  describing  the 
wonders  wrought  by  contact  lenses  in  cor¬ 
recting  the  eye  condition  known  as  kerato- 
conus,  or  conical  cornea.  Janet  ought  to  know, 
for  she  herself  suffered  from  this  affliction 
for  years  before  contact  lenses  solved  her 
problem.  Ordinary  spectacles,  it  seems,  do  not 
correct  conical  cornea.  “They  improve  the 
sight  to  some  extent,  but  blurring  and  multi¬ 
ple  vision  persist,”  she  states.  As  the  author 
points  out,  a  perfect  spherical  corneal  surface 
is  needed  for  good  vision,  and  the  fluid  which 
is  used  in  the  contact  lens  fills  out  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  eye  as  regular  glasses  could  not 
do.  She  hastens  to  add  that  contact  lenses  are 
also  used  to  correct  visual  errors  arising  from 
other  causes;  nor  does  she  overlook  the  cos¬ 
metic  value  of  these  rimless,  invisible  aids  to 
vision.  She  describes  the  contact  lenses  of  to¬ 


day  as  being  about  the  size  of  a  five-cent 
piece,  thin,  and  oval-shaped,  and  made  of  soft, 
nonirritating  plastic.  The  lenses  are  made 
from  a  cast  molded  in  a  jellylike  substance  to 
the  patient’s  own  anaesthetized  eyes.  Optics 
are  ground  on  the  plastic. 

“To  be  satisfactory,”  the  author  says,  “con¬ 
tact  lenses  need  only  three  components:  a  per¬ 
fect  fit;  the  correct  fluid;  and  the  patience  of 
the  wearer.”  She  says  that  once  the  patient 
gets  the  hang  of  putting  the  lenses  in  and  tak¬ 
ing  them  out,  the  chore  doesn’t  take  as  long 
as  brushing  the  teeth.  Even  if  it  required  a 
great  deal  more  time  and  thought,  one  gath¬ 
ers  that  Miss  Evans  would  consider  the  re¬ 
sults  well  worth  the  trouble. 

“Even  today’s  troubled,  chaotic  world  is 
beautiful  when  it  appears  sharp,  and  clean- 
cut,  and  firm,”  she  concludes. 


CHESS  AND  THE  BLIND 


RALPH  RICKARD 


Chess  masters  have  frequently  played  what 
is  known  as  “blindfold  chess.”  They  allow 
themselves  to  be  blindfolded,  or  merely  turn 
their  backs  to  the  board.  The  player  does  not 
look  at  the  board  until  the  game  has  been  con¬ 
cluded.  The  varying  positions  of  the  men  on 
the  board  are  pictured  in  the  mind  of  the 
player  as  he  indicates  his  moves  and  is  told 
the  replies  of  his  opponent.  Numerous  in¬ 
stances  have  been  recorded  in  which  many 
games  of  this  type  have  been  simultaneously 
played  by  chess  masters. 

If  seeing  players  can  successfully  play  chess 
without  the  use  of  visual  impressions,  then 
obviously  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  person  may  not  play  this 
game.  The  following  quotation  appears  in 
Murray’s  History  of  Chess:  “I  once  saw  a 
soldier  named  Aladdin  in  Egypt  who  was 
blind,  and  yet  he  used  to  play  chess  with  the 
nobles  and  to  beat  them  utterly.” 

Several  years  ago  chessboards  especially 
adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind  were  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  in  New  York.  The  arrival  of  one  of 
these  boards  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  introduced  chess  not  only  as  the  most 
popular  recreational  activity,  but  also  as  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  competitive  con¬ 
tact  with  nearby  public  schools. 

When  this  first  chess  set  arrived  at  our 
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School,  it  was  the  object  of  much  curiosity. 
With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  partially 
sighted  boys,  none  of  the  students  had  ever 
played  chess.  The  dark  squares  on  the  board 
were  slightly  raised  so  that  they  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  touch  from  the  white  squares. 
There  was  a  small  hole  in  the  center  of  each 
square.  Into  these  holes  fitted  the  pegs  which 
held  each  man  in  place  while  the  game  was 
being  studied.  There  was  a  small  point  on 
the  top  of  each  white  man  which  made  it  dis¬ 
cernible  from  the  black  man.  In  adapting 
this  board  for  the  use  of  the  blind  the  changes 
made  in  its  appearance  were  so  slight  that 
seeing  players  used  it  as  easily  and  with  as 
much  enjoyment  as  their  own  boards. 

The  popularity  of  this  new  game  grew  rap¬ 
idly.  One  of  the  faculty  members  noted  this 
rising  interest  among  the  students  and  offer¬ 
ed  to  sponsor  a  chess  club.  More  chess  sets 
were  ordered,  and  the  enrollment  in  the  chess 
club  increased  until  within  a  very  short  time 
it  was  the  largest  club  in  the  school.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  handbook  on  chess  was  then  trans¬ 
cribed  into  braille  by  the  Berkeley  Chapter  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  This  book  contain¬ 
ed  enough  information  to  guide  a  player  step 
by  step  as  he  gained  more  skill  in  the  game. 
It  was  advantageously  used  both  by  individ¬ 
uals  and  by  groups, 

A  record  of  the  games  played  among  the 
students  was  kept,  and  from  it  was  selected  a 
team  of  seven  players.  Tournaments  were 
then  scheduled  with  the  chess  teams  of  near¬ 
by  schools.  In  these  tournaments  the  blind 
players  found  that  at  last  they  had  discovered 
an  activity  in  which  they  could  successfully 
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_  compete  against  teams  of  seeing  players  from 

the  public  schools.  They  gained  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  these  schools  and  to  make  ac¬ 
quaintances  among  the  pupils  there. 

At  present  all  students  interested  in  chess 
are  ranked  according  to  their  skill  in  the 
game.  The  first  position  is  held  by  the  most 
skillful  player  in  the  school.  Those  who  oc¬ 
cupy  the  first  seven  positions  are  the  members 
ity.  of  the  team  which  competes  against  the  teams 

illy  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  county.  For 

ver  1  several  years  our  team  has  ranked  second  in 
ard  I  the  county.  There  is  lively  competition  among 
dis-  the  students  for  positions  on  this  team.  Defi¬ 
res.  nite  rules  drawn  up  by  the  players  themselves 
ach  regulate  the  winning  and  losing  of  positions, 
lich  Chess  letters  are  awarded  to  those  who  are 
was  most  successful  in  tournament  play.  A  chess 
on  set  was  to  be  awarded  each  year  to  the  cham- 
dis-  pion  player  of  the  school,  but  since  the  impor- 
ing  tation  of  sets  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind 

iges  has  been  discontinued,  it  is  almost  impossible 

fiat  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  school, 
i  as  Originally  chess  was  considered  nothing 
more  than  a  new  and  interesting  indoor  pas- 
rap-  time  that  had  been  made  available  to  the 

this  students  in  our  school.  It  is  now  the  most 

der-  popular  of  all  the  games  which  are  played, 

sets  and  it  provides  the  means  of  competitive 

hess  contact  with  other  schools.  Our  blind  students 

ime  play  chess  primarily  for  recreation.  The  fact 

ex-  that  the  game  is  actively  written  about  and 

ans-  played  by  seeing  persons  adds  greatly  to  its 

r  (rf  popularity.  So  simple  are  the  alterations  nec- 

ain-  essary  to  adapt  the  sets  for  the  use  of  the 

step  blind  that  a  seeing  person  experiences  little 

ime,  inconvenience  when  using  them.  These  two 

vid-  .  factors  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  derived 
from  the  game  by  the  blind  player.  He  does 
the  not  have  to  accept  any  aids  or  concessions.  No 
ed  a 
vere  i 
lear- 
(lind 
ered 
fully 
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matter  where  he  may  play,  his  board  and  men 
always  provide  him  with  the  same  environ¬ 
ment.  A  familiar  environment  contributes 
greatly  to  the  self-assurance  and  social  ease  of 
any  blind  person. 

This  game  offers  many  advantages  which 
I  feel  can  be  employed  in  the  solving  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  social  and  emotional  adjustment 
among  blind  students.  The  degree  of  social 
adjustment  that  any  blind  person  may  attain 
can  be  determined  by  the  extent  to  which  he 
is  accepted  as  an  equal  among  his  seeing  as¬ 
sociates.  With  this  as  an  objective,  schools 
for  the  blind  should  make  every  effort  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  develop  any  means  which  will  bet¬ 
ter  equip  their  students  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  adjustment  which  they  will  meet  up¬ 
on  leaving  school.  I  therefore  present  chess 
as  an  excellent  example  of  a  means  which  has 
infinite  possibilities  for  development. 

Through  chess,  as  it  is  universally  played 
today,  a  blind  person  gains  a  valuable  basis 
for  social  contact.  He  also  has  an  opportunity 
to  win  a  reputation  which  is  actively  sought 
by  countless  seeing  players.  What  could  be 
more  important  in  the  social  adjustment  of 
a  blind  player  than  a  national  or  international 
reputation! 

The  possibilities  of  the  future  development 
of  chess  in  our  School  are  very  promising. 
Some  of  the  players  have  already  perfected 
their  play  to  such  an  extent  that  they  can  eas¬ 
ily  carry  through  a  game  without  the  use  of 
a  board.  Recently,  two  of  the  boys  success¬ 
fully  played  through  a  complete  game  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  a  chess  set  or  written  notations 
of  any  kind.  It  is  possible  that  eventually  our 
School  may  develop  a  chess  team  which  can 
engage  in  tournaments  with  other  schtx)ls 
without  dependence  upon  an  adapted  set. 


BLIND  TO  BE  TAUGHT  RADIO  REPAIRING 


As  told  to  HAROLD  ROLL^y  LEO  HUME 


A  short  time  ago  in  Vinton,  Iowa,  seven 
young  men  sat  on  the  edge  of  their  chairs 
listening  to  a  plan  to  teach  radio  to  the  blind. 
All  were  blind;  all  were  students  at  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind.  Of  those  seven,  four 
professed  a  desire  to  take  up  the  study  of 
radio  upon  graduation. 

Within  the  next  two  months,  hundreds  of 
other  young  men  in  schools  for  the  blind 
will  hear  of  this  plan.  It  is  the  culmination 
of  much  research  and  hard  work,  now  near¬ 
ing  fruition.  For  on  June  first,  the  Radio 
Engineering  Institute  of  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
will  open  its  doors  to  blind  students,  offer¬ 
ing  a  year’s  training  in  the  study  of  radio 
servicing.  Upon  completion  of  the  year’s 
course,  those  young  men  will  be  capable^  of 
opening  their  own  shops  in  their  own  com¬ 
munities — useful  citizens  doing  needed  work. 

The  idea  for  Radio  Engineering  Institute 
for  the  Blind  came  to  Omaha  with  LaVon. 
Peterson  in  1942.  Blinded  in  early  boyhood, 
Mr.  Peterson  was  operating  his  own  radio 
repair  shop  in  Preston,  Idaho,  when  a  radio 
.school  in  Omaha  heard  of,  and  sent  for  him. 
His  job  at  the  school  was  to  teach  soldier  and 
marine  students  in  four  weeks  how  to  service 
radios  in  total  darkness.  So  successful  was  his 
work  that  students  learned  not  only  to  make 
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minor  repairs  but  also  to  build  radio  circuits 
in  their  “dark  room.”  Since  seeing  persons 
were  thus  able  to  acquire  manual  dexterity 
in  total  darkness  in  one  month,  the  idea  that 
had  been  burning  in  Peterson’s  brain  be¬ 
came  an  obsession :  Why  not  establish  a  radio 
repairing  school  for  the  blind.? 

One  day  a  new  instructor  arrived  and  an 
alliance  was  formed.  Leo  Hume  and  LaVon 
Peterson  began  the  task  of  establishing  the 
.school  for  the  blind  by  opening  a  radio  re¬ 
pair  shop  which  has  now  become  the  largest 
of  its  kind  in  Omaha.  A  third  partner,  Clyde 
Hays,  was  admitted  to  the  firm.  A  specialist 
in  auto  radios.  Hays’  enthusiasm  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  blind  has  gained  steadily. 

A  student-getting  drive  is  now  being 
launched.  The  first  class  of  ten  will  be  civil¬ 
ians.  Thereafter,  it  is  believed  that  classes 
will  consi.st  largely  of  blinded  veterans  re¬ 
turning  from  the  battle  fronts.  State  rehabili¬ 
tation  officers  have  shown  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  the  project  and  have  predicted  that 
the  increasing  number  of  blinded  young  men 
returning  from  abroad  will  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  facilities  of  Radio  Engineering  Institute. 

The  task  of  teaching  soldiers  is  expected  to 
be  far  different  from  that  of  teaching  those 
who  have  been  blind  since  birth.  Many  re¬ 
turning  soldiers  will  undoubtedly  be  resentful 
and  cynical,  despite  the  efforts  at  government 
hospitals  to  rehabilitate  them.  A  psychological 
problem  in  teaching  them  will  thus  be  pre¬ 
sented.  Radio  Engineering  Institute,  expect¬ 
ing  this,  has  carefully  selected  its  teaching 
staff,  and  six  instructors,  posses.sed  of  patience 
and  understanding,  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
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FINGER  PAINTING  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN’ 


of  practical  radio  work,  have  been  hired. 

Since  instruction  of  radio  mechanics  is  a 
departure  from  routine  training  for  the  blind, 
such  as  rug  weaving,  broom  making,  basket 
weaving  or  piano  tuning,  the  experiment  will 
undoubtedly  be  watched  with  interest.  The 
officials  of  Radio  Engineering  Institute,  with 
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boundless  faith  in  the  outcome,  predict  that 
it  will  open  new  vistas  to  the  blind.  They  en¬ 
vision  its  leading  to  many  new  courses  which 
they  plan  to  add  as  time  and  finances  per¬ 
mit,  thus  establishing  a  vocational  school  for 
the  blind  where  students  may  obtain  training 
to  fit  their  aptitudes. 


FINGER  PAINTING  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 


Finger  painting  for  blind  children!  The 
first  impulse  may  be  to  scoff,  or  to  doubt  its 
possible  value  or  application.  However,  the 
history  of  the  education  of  the  blind  is  filled 
with  instances  of  experimentation.  Those  at¬ 
tempts  which  have  been  based  on  educational 
principles  which  seek  to  understand  the  blind 
child  and  to  provide  experiences  which  he 
can  comprehend,  have  survived.  After  hav¬ 
ing  worked  with  blind  children  at  finger 
painting,  I  believe  that  it  offers  experiences  of 
value.  The  following  account  is  a  summary 
of  my  impressions. 

Creative  expression  in  the  plastic  three  di¬ 
mensions  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  a 
valuable  medium  for  blind  children.  The 
tactile-kinaesthetic  sense  gives  them  an  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  form,  texture, 
size,  and  spacial  relationships.  However, 
creative  expression  in  the  flat,  two-dimens¬ 
ional  form  of  drawing,  painting,  or  color 
work  can  have  but  little  meaning  or  reality 
to  the  blind  who  cannot  transfer  their  tactile- 
kinaesthetic  appreciations  into  visual  concepts 
of  forms,  perspective,  color,  size,  and  relation¬ 
ships.  This  would  seem  to  eliminate  the  pos¬ 
sible  use  of  two-dimensional  media.  However, 
finger  painting  has  unique  qualities  which 
allow'  the  blind  certain  limited  possibilities 
for  enjoying  a  two-dimensional  medium. 

By  using  fingers,  hands,  and  even  arms, 
blind  children  are  in  direct  touch  with  their 


work.  The  intimate  associations  are  more  akin 
to  work  in  clay,  plasticine,  or  papier  mache 
than  the  formidable  intervention  of  brush, 
crayon,  and  pencil  in  most  two-dimensional 
work.  In  finger  painting,  they  can  feel  the 
kinaesthetic  movements  which  they  make.  The 
long  sweeps,  circles,  lines,  smudges,  and  rhyth¬ 
mical  motions  which  they  create  can  be  felt 
and  controlled  directly.  The  end  results  of  the 
work  as  it  appears  on  paper  to  the  sighted  is 
but  incidental  to  the  enjoyment  which  the 
children  receive  while  they  are  engaged  in 
their  work.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  measure  of  what 
has  been  achieved.  It  would  be  folly  to  dis¬ 
card  the  use  of  finger  paint  simply  because 
beautiful  effects  fail  to  result  on  paper. 

It  is  claimed  that  finger  painting  makes  for 
relaxation;  that  it  can  have  therapeutic  value; 
that  it  can  accompany  creative  expression  in 
language;  that  it  helps  to  strengthen  the  co¬ 
ordination  oLthe  movements;  that  it  provides 
the  fingers  with  strength  and  flexibility.  If 
these  values  are  true  for  sighted  children,  how 
especially  helpful  they  are  for  blind  children! 

Finger  painting  is  not  a  panacea.  But  a  fair 
consideration  should  be  given  to  it  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  creative  media  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  it  can  be  useful,  interesting,  and 
educative  activity  for  use  with  blind  children. 

Beatrice  Trum-Hunter 
Braille  and  Sight-Conservation  Teacher 
Newton  Street  School,  Newar\,  N.  /. 


DR.  ALLEN  SAYS: 

It’s  Dogged  as  Does  It. 


How  MANY  TIMES  I  have  told  my  students 
about  people  with  one  gateway  to  knowledge 
partly  or  temporarily  closed  who,  by  forcing 
another  gateway,  have  attained  their  life  ob¬ 
jective  and  an  enviable  fame!  Here  are  three 
glorious  instances: 

Edward  L.  Youmans,  a  writer  and  pub- 
licizer  of  science,  began  when  a  boy  of  thir¬ 
teen  to  have  weak  eyes — indeed,  for  years  was 
practically  blind,  doing  his  writing  between 
the  parallel  wires  of  a  “gridiron,”  to  keep  the 
lines  apart.  He  had  been  a  keen  observer  of 
nature  and  an  active  doer;  but  from  seven¬ 
teen  on  he  relied  for  reading  upon  the  eyes 
of  others.  His  sister  studied  chemistry  with 
him,  always  minutely  describing  every  re¬ 
action  in  their  laboratory  experiments. 

“Thus,”  says  John  Fiske  in  A  Century  of 
Science,  “Youmans  considered  every  point 
with  the  extreme  deliberation  involved  in 
forming  distinct  mental  images  of  things  and 
processes  .  .  .  but  this  enforced  method  pro¬ 
duced  success  in  propounding  scientific 
truths.”  The  uncommonly  lucid  textbook  in 
chemistry  which  he  later  wrote,  had  a  sale  of 
150,000  copies. 

Francis  Parkman,  “perhaps  the  greatest 
American  historian,”  although  never  actually 
blind,  composed  and  dictated  much  of  his 
work  in  a  darkened  attic,  because  he  was 
periodically  unable  to  bear  the  light  of  day. 
The  process  of  listening  to  reading,  sifting 
materials,  and  composing,  though  extremely 
slow  and  laborious,  was  not  without  its  ad¬ 
vantages;  and,  he  declares,  “I  am  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  authorities  have  been  even 


more  minutely  examined,  more  scrupulously 
collated,  and  more  thoroughly  digested  than 
they  would  have  been  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances.”  A  biographer  says:  “He  nat¬ 
urally  took  as  few  notes  as  possible  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  very  retentive  memory.  As  the 
sensitiveness  of  his  eyes  often  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  look  at  paper  while  writ¬ 
ing,  he  caused  to  be  constructed  ...  his 
‘gridiron’.”  This  simple  invention  was  long 
his  indispensable  companion.  His  physical 
handicap  was  an  asset.  He  used  his  enforced 
solitude  and  sleepless  nights  for  mental  com¬ 
position,  so  that  when  dictating  a  book,  he 
could  do  it  without  halts  and  in  such  finished 
form  that  few  corrections  were  required.  All 
the  filing  apparatus  of  others  has  produced 
no  more  accurate  or  detailed  results. 

William  H.  Prescott,  another  eminent 
historian,  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  at  college, 
and  soon  most  of  that  of  the  other.  Being 
rich  and  carefree,  he  might  have  idled  life 
away.  But  he  choose  to  be  a  writer  of  Span- 
ish-American  history,  and  he  prepared  him¬ 
self  accordingly,  learning  Spanish,  listening 
to  no  end  of  reading  from  the  original  rec¬ 
ords,  and  gradually  developing  his  memory 
until  he  could  recall  word  for  word  whole 
chapters  of  his  mental  composition.  This  he 
did  not  dictate,  but  set  down  on  his  “nocto- 
graph,”  a  device  by  which  he  wrote  with 
a  metal  stylus  on  carbon  paper.  Think  what 
self-discipline  it  meant!  Even  so,  he  patiently 
pursued  his  heroic  course  year  after  year, 
and  what  he  undertook  in  early  manhood  to 
do,  he  lived  to  finish  magnificently. 

70 
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MIGEL  MEDAL  AWARD  GOES  TO  JOHN  B.  CURTIS 


John  B.  Curtis,  of  Chicago,  has  been  chosen 
as  this  year’s  recipient  of  the  Migel  Medal  for 
Outstanding  Service  to  the  Blind  awarded 
annually  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  The  presentation  took  place  at  the 
Foundation’s  headquarters,  15  West  16  Street, 
New  York  City,  on  June  7. 

Mr.  Curtis,  who  was  born  in  Chicago  in 
1871,  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  (for 
seeing  students)  in  Chicago,  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago.  From  1897  to  1900  he  was  a 
high  school  teacher  in  the  Illinois  Schtx)l  for 
the  Blind. 

Mr.  Curtis’  personal  experience  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  convinced  him  that 
blind  children  who  enjoyed  good  home  sur¬ 
roundings  would  benefit  from  receiving  their 
education  in  schools  with  seeing  children.  In 
1900  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  opened 
its  first  classes  for  blind  children,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  un¬ 
dertaking. 

The  procedure  which  he  worked  out  was 
copied,  almost  without  change,  by  the  other 
cities  of  the  country  which  adopted  the  day- 
school  plan  of  educating  blind  children.  Other 
day-school  supervisors  may  have  elaborated 
on  the  Chicago  plan,  but  it  was  to  Mr.  Curtis 
that  they  turned  for  guidance  in  setting  up 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  program. 

When  day  schools  for  partially  blind  chil¬ 
dren  were  started  in  1913,  it  was  the  Chicago 
plan  which  was  adopted  for  the  so-called 
sight-saving  classes  in  most  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  this  way  Mr.  Curtis’  influence  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  hundreds  of  cities  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Curtis  held  the  position  of  super¬ 
visor  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  Chicago  un¬ 
til  he  reached  the  retirement  age  in  1935. 

He  is  an  authority  on  braille  as  used  in 


educational  textbooks.  He  was  one  of  the 
American  representatives  on  the  Commission 
on  Mathematical  and  Chemical  Notation  for 
the  International  Conference  on  the  Blind 
proposed  for  1933  in  Europe.  He  is  one  of  the 
compilers  of  the  “Braille  Mathematical  No¬ 
tation,”  2nd  American  Revision,  published  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
in  1942. 

For  years  education  for  the  blind  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  adequate  training  of  special 
teachers  in  this  field.  Mr.  Curtis  gave  the 
teachers  under  his  supervision  an  in-service 
training  which  attracted  widespread  attention 
among  educators  and  finally  led  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  special  training  courses  for 
teachers  of  the  blind  in  universities  and  nor¬ 
mal  schools. 

His  interest  in  promoting  the  education  of 
the  blind  also  extended  to  the  improvement 
of  special  tools  and  appliances  used  in  his 
classes.  His  introduction  of  the  braille  writer 
in  the  first  grade  to  teach  writing  and  spell¬ 
ing,  and  his  teaching  of  typewriting  as  early 
as  the  fourth  grade  motivated  the  children’s 
learning  and  gave  them  early  use  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  seeing. 

He  invented  and  put  into  practical  use  the 
plastic  braille  number  slate  and  plastic  num¬ 
ber  cubes  which  are  used  in  many  schools  for 
the  blind  in  teaching  elementary  mathema¬ 
tics.  He  is  the  author  of  a  braille  atlas  of  sev¬ 
eral  volumes.  The  maps,  and  his  system  of  in¬ 
terpreting  maps,  have  been  used  over  the 
country.  His  convention  reports  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  are  outstanding  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  literature  on  the  education  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  (>urtis’  outstanding  characteristics  are 
sincerity,  originality,  and  extreme  modesty. 
Because  of  his  retiring  personality,  he  has 
never  received  the  recognition  he  deserves  at 
the  hands  of  workers  for  the  blind. 
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The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Development  of  the  Tacloma  Method  for 
the  Deaf-Blind,”  by  Sophia  Alcorn,  is  found 
in  the  Journal  of  Exceptional  Children  for 
January,  1945.  Miss  Alcorn  describes  in  this 
article  her  personal  experiences  in  the  use  of 
the  oral  methcxl  of  teaching  the  deaf-blind. 
The  method  described  has  been  called  the 
Tadoma,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  given 
names  of  Tad  Chapman  and  Oma  Simpson, 
the  first  two  pupils  instructed  by  this  method. 

The  Journal  of  Negro  Education  for  Fall, 
1944,  contains  “An  Educational  Program  for 
the  Blind  as  Conducted  by  a  Public  Library,” 
by  Annie  L.  Watters  McPheeters.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  aimed  at  creating  friendlier  relations 
between  the  blind  and  the  sighted  members 
of  the  community.  It  should  help  the  blind 
to  secure  a  renewed  lease  on  life  through 
their  contacts  and  educational  attainments, 
and  will  give  the  library  staff  a  new  meaning 
of  the  term  “library  service.” 

“When  a  Child  is  Blind,”  by  Josef  G.  Cauff- 
man,  is  found  in  National  Parent-Teacher  for 
November,  1944.  In  the  words  of  the  author, 
“That  their  child  should  be  blind  seems  such 
a  great  tragedy  to  many  parents  that  they 
tend  to  give  up  in  despair.  Yet  the  blind 
child  can  be  so  trained  that  his  daily  life, 
both  at  school  and  at  home,  will  approach 
the  normal.”  In  this  article  the  principles  of 
handling  the  sightless  child  are  set  forth. 

“Postwar  Human  Reconstruction;  Private 
Agencies  Aiding  the  Blind  Will  Face  New 
Standards  and  New  Challenges  when  the 
War  Ends,”  by  Dr.  Philip  S.  Platt,  is  included 


in  Better  Times  for  February  2,  1945.  This  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  describing  how 
agencies  which  deal  with  the  handicapped  are 
gearing  themselves  to  meet  postwar  needs. 

“The  Blind  Are  Not  Apart,”  by  M.  Mi¬ 
chael  Geffner,  appears  in  Survey  Midmonthly 
for  January,  1945.  In  this  article  a  social 
worker  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind  reminds  us  that  the  blind 
are  individuals.  We  quote:  “Even  if  the  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  is  eliminated,  in  the  world 
where  sight  plays  such  a  dominant  part,  the 
blind  will  always  require  a  certain  amount  of 
help  on  the  part  of  their  fellow  men.  Such  a 
feeling  of  dependence  may  be  far  more  pain¬ 
ful  than  the  lack  of  sight  in  itself.” 

Woman’s  Home  Companion  for  January, 
1945,  contains  the  story,  “Every  Wednesday 
Afternoon,”  by  Mary  Brinker  Post.  The  hero¬ 
ine  of  this  story  is  blind. 

“Employed  Workers  in  Industry,”  prepar¬ 
ed  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division 
of  Industrial  Hazards,  is  reprinted  from  the 
Monthly  Labor  Review  for  October,  1944.  It 
is  stated  that  physically  impaired  workers  are 
just  as  efficient  in  the  jobs  they  hold  as  their 
unimpaired  fellow  workers.  According  to  a 
survey  of  the  utilization  of  physically  impair¬ 
ed  workers  in  manufacturing  industry,  87 
per  cent  of  the  53,382  impaired  workers  were 
reported  to  be  just  as  efficient  as  the  unim¬ 
paired  doing  similar  work,  and  the  8  per  cent 
reported  as  more  efficient  outweigh  the  5  per 
cent  reported  as  less  efficient. 

Helga  Lende 
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FIVE  WAYS  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OF 
THE  BLIND 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
London  has  recently  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Five  Ways  to  Employment  for  the 
Blind,  which  is  a  report  of  a  conference  held 
at  Broadway,  Worcestershire,  in  October, 
1944,  on  the  Beveridge  and  Tomlinson  Re- 
prts;  the  White  Papers  on  National  Insur¬ 
ance  and  on  Employment  Policy;  and  the 
Disabled  Persons  (Employment)  Aft.  The 
discussion  is  based  upon  the  application  of 
new  legislation  placed  upon  the  statute  books 
of  Great  Britain  as  a  result  of  the  studies  of 
the  employment  of  the  physically  handicap¬ 
ped  which  have  grown  out  of  the  War. 

This  is  a  discriminating  document  which 
should  be  read  by  every  student  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States.  We 
may  not  agree  with  all  of  its  conclusions,  but 
from  it  we  can  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the 
problems  connected  w'ith  the  placement  of 
the  sightless,  which  are  still  confused  to  many 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

The  pamphlet  names  five  avenues  of  em¬ 
ployment  which  are  now  open,  or  opening  to 
the  blind,  as  follows: 

1.  Handcraft  workshops,  i.e.,  workshops  for 
skilled  craftsmen. 

2.  Industrial  workshops  offering  a  wide 
range  of  repetition  work  to  blind  people  who 
have  no  marked  craftsmanship  skill  but  arc 
not  suited  to  open  industry. 

3.  Disabled  Persons  Employment  undertak¬ 
ings,  i.e.,  sheltered  workshops,  etc.,  under  the 
National  Scheme  for  the  Employment  of  the 
Disabled  (not  necessarily  blind). 

4.  Open  industry. 

5.  Employment  on  own  account. 

The  report  points  out  that  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  for  the  blind  must  shoulder  a 


Note:  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  hopes 
to  have  a  few  copies  of  this  pamphlet  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  interested  persons. 
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certain  amount  of  responsibility  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  blind,  and  indicates  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  such  agencies  may,  by  utilizing 
the  best  in  existing  machinery  for  furthering 
the  interests  of  the  blind,  co-operate  with  one 
another  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind,  with¬ 
out  rivalry  or  destructive  competition. 

Great  possibilities  for  the  wider  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  are  envisioned  in  the  new 
law  in  Great  Britain  which  requires  that  in¬ 
dustry  assume  a  certain  amount  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  employing  disabled  persons.  Under 
this  law,  firms  with  a  permanent  staff  of 
more  than  twenty  employees  are  required  to 
engage  a  quota  of  disabled  persons  as  vacan¬ 
cies  occur,  and  certain  types  of  occupation  will 
be  named  “designated  employments,”  i.  e., 
jobs  for  which  disabled  persons  must  be  en¬ 
gaged  if  they  are  available. 

“Experience  in  this  country  and  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  says  the  report,  “indicates  that  a  place¬ 
ment  service  will  be  fully  successful  only  if 
staffed  by  specialists  who  combine  a  wide 
knowledge  of  industry  with  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  blind  and  their  capabilities. 
The  problem  differs  from — and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  is  more  difficult  than — that  of  placing 
disabled  persons  with  sight.  Unless  an  em¬ 
ployer  receives  the  advice  of  a  specialist  who 
can  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  blind  or  partially  sighted  worker, 
he  is  strongly  inclined  to  put  blind  employees 
on  the  least  skilled  and,  consequently,  worst 
paid  jobs  in  the  factory.” 

The  report  concludes  with  the  following 
discussion  of  the  augmentation  of  wages: 

“In  paragraph  146  of  Part  I  of  the  White 
Paper  on  National  Insurance,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proposes  that  supplementary  allowance 
to  the  blind,  whether  in  the  form  of  augmen¬ 
tation  of  earnings  or  of  extra  benefits  for  the 
unemployable,  should  be  met  on  a  means  test 
from  National  Assistance.  This  proposal  must 
result  in  the  same  abuses  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  minimum  wage  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  workshops.  It  would  destroy  the  in- 


may  be  true  that  in  sf)me  forms  of  employ-  ness,  to  spt)t  their  less  skilled  competitors  a 
ment  these  extra  costs  cannot  be  accurately  few  points,  or,  in  other  words,  to  grant  them 
computed,  but  there  is  no  exception  to  the  a  handicap. 


HANDICAP  COMPENSATION  NEEDED 
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“For  instance:  In  a  game  of  golf  with  one 
who  is  not  as  good  a  player  as  you,  you  would 
spot  him  so  many  points;  or,  if  running  a 
foot  race,  you  would  give  a  few  yards  in 
starting;  or,  in  a  horse  race,  if  one  rider  is 
heavier,  the  other  saddle  is  padded;  because 
it  is  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  and 
sportsmanship  to  make  the  game  more  even 
and  interesting;  to  give  the  underdog  confi¬ 
dence,  hope,  and  a  chance  to  win. 

“It,  also,  has  long  been  a  practice,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  for  the  government  to  give 
subsidies  to  certain  handicapped  businesses. 
These  subsidies  are  continued  in  force  until 
their  earnings  are  sufficient  to  support  them¬ 
selves.  For  example:  The  railroads  were 
given  tremendous  areas  of  land  by  our  gov¬ 
ernment  to  encourage  their  initiative  and  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  themselves  until  the 
new  country  could  be  developed.  The  same 
has  held  true  in  the  shipping  industry;  the 
airplane  industry;  agriculture;  and  others. 
All  have  been  given  some  type  of  subsidy,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  handicap  compensation. 
Even  the  tariff  and  other  laws  were  designed 
to  give  a  protective  subsidy,  in  one  form  or 
another,  to  the  manufacturer,  the  farmer,  or 
the  laborer,  this  to  help  the  weak  and  handi¬ 
capped  to  help  themselves.  These  laws  were 
conceived  to  make  the  game  a  little  more 
fair;  to  encourage  initiative;  develop  thrift; 
to  give  people  confidence  in  themselves,  their 
fellow  men,  and  their  democratic  form  of 
government,  which  is  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

“The  blind  are  normal  individuals.  They 
also  have  initiative.  They  are  thrifty  and  are 
consumed  with  a  desire  to  help  themselves. 
They  wish  to  lead  a  normal  life  and  become 
useful  citizens.  However,  they  are  blind  and 
therefore  handicapped.  They  cannot  run  the 
race  of  life  quite  so  fast.  They  do  not  learn 
quite  so  easily.  It  takes  a  little  more  effort 
to  accomplish  the  same  things  accomplished 
by  their  sighted  brothers.  So,  why  not  give 
them  the  same  consideration  that  has  been 


given  other  handicapped  men  and  businesses. 

“The  blind  do  not  want  pity  or  sympathy, 
nor  do  they  want  the  pauper’s  mite;  nor  to 
be  relegated  to  a  dark  corner  and  oblivion. 
They  would  like  the  opportunity  to  use  and 
develop  their  talent,  the  greatest  gift  of  Gcxl 
to  man.  They  only  want  the  same  treatment 
given  by  our  government  to  other  handicap¬ 
ped  persons  and  businesses — a  fair  compen¬ 
sation  and  a  chance  to  take  their  place  among 
other  men  without  being  penalized  for  their 
misfortune  of  being  blind. 

“Under  the  present  Social  Security  Act, 
Title  X,  the  blind  must  be  in  dire  need  before 
any  aid  is  given  them:  Then,  this  aid  is  in 
pitifully  small  amounts  based  on  maintaining 
a  shockingly  low  standard  of  living.  If  they 
try  to  earn  anything,  or  if  they  save  anything, 
or  own  a  home,  then  aid  can  be  denied  or 
taken  away  from  them  accordingly.  This  dis¬ 
courages  initiative  and  thrift;  destroys  self- 
respect  and,  instead  of  being  an  asset  to  a 
community,  the  blind  frequently  become  a 
liability. 

“So,  you  see,  that  men  and  our  government, 
in  giving  the  above  handicaps  or  subsidies, 
also  encouraged  and  created  initiative,  thrift, 
confidence,  hope,  and  a  chance  to  win;  but 
the  Social  Security  Act,  while  granting  a 
meager  aid  to  the  needy,  restricts  normal  ac¬ 
tivity;  penalizes  thrift;  discourages  initiative; 
and  destroys  faith,  hope,  and  self-respect.  Yes, 
it  even  tends  to  destroy  human  rights,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  freedom. 

“Therefore,  the  present  Social  Security  Act 
is  unjust  and  should  be  changed.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  to  imagine  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  who  would  not  be  willing  to  spot  the 
blind  a  few  points  in  this  game  of  life  and 
give  them  a  handicap  compensation;  but,  if 
there  are  any  who  would  deny  the  blind  a 
handicap  compensation,  then  say  to  them: 
“Blindfold  yourself  for  a  month;  if  this  is  too 
much,  for  a  week  or  a  day;  or,  if  courage 
still  fails  you,  for  only  a  few  hours;  then  you 
will  realize,  in  a  small  way,  how  the  blind 
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have  to  contend  with  this  black-hooded 
handicap  of  darkness,  not  for  a  few  hours,  to 
be  discarded  at  will,  but  for  life. 

“You,  and  all  organizations  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  blind,  can  help  in  this  plea  for 
human  justice  and  fair  play  by  acquainting 
every  individual  and  public  official,  includ¬ 
ing  your  congressmen,  with  this  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
by  continuing  to  talk  and  work  for  them 
until  a  new  handicap  compensation  for  the 
blind  is  enacted  into  law.” 


TEXAS  STATE  COMMISSION 
MAKES  NEW  APPOINTMENTS 


NECROLOGY 


The  Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
has  just  announced  the  appointment  of  Mrs. 
Dora  McDonnell,  a  native  Texan,  as  Super¬ 
visor  of  Physical  Restoration  in  the  VcKa- 
tional  Rehabilitation  Division. 

Mrs.  McDonnell  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  having  taken  both  a  B.A. 
and  an  M.A.  degree,  with  social  science  ma¬ 
jors.  She  has  also  the  degree  of  Master  of 


The  death,  on  March  9,  of  Daisy  Guggen- 
heimer  Waterman,  founder  of  the  Tampa 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Tampa,  Florida, 
constitutes  a  great  loss  to  the  religious,  civic, 
and  social  work  in  Tampa  and  throughout 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  an  irreparable  one  to 
the  blind  people  of  Hillsborough  County. 
Few  of  her  fellow  citizens  knew  the  problems 
of  the  blind  as  well  and  as  intimately  as  did 
Mrs.  Waterman.  It  was  entirely  due  to  her 
leadership,  as  chairman,  that  The  Lighthouse 
was  organized  in  October,  1936,  through  the 
Tampa  Section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women. 

Mrs.  Waterman  carried  through  the  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  blind  from  that  time  until  1940, 
when  she  requested  the  Field  Service  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  make 
a  survey  and  recommend  ways  and  means  of 
expanding  the  work.  As  a  result.  The  Hills¬ 
borough  County  Association  for  the  Blind 
was  organized,  with  Mrs.  Waterman  continu¬ 
ing  in  the  capacity  of  vice-president  of  the 


Social  Work  from  the  School  of  Social  Work 
of  Tulane  University.  In  addition  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Supervisor  of  Physical  Restoration, 
she  will  serve  as  Medical-Social  Consultant 
for  the  agency. 

The  new  services  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  through  the  expanded  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  under  the  Barden-La  Follette  Act. 

Mrs.  McDonnell  has  had  several  years  of 
experience  in  the  medical-social  work  field. 

The  Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
announces  also  that  it  has  procured  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Dr.  Claude  Miears,  an  outstanding 
ophthalmologist  of  Texas.  Dr.  Miears  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Board  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology,  and  is  giving  consultation  service  to 
the  staff.  , 


Association.  | 

She  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  most  I 
advanced  approaches  to  the  many  problems 
of  the  blind  people  of  her  community,  and  I 
was  an  active  leader  in  work  for  the  blind  ! 
until  her  illness,  four  months  previous  to  her  I 
death. 

Mrs.  Waterman  was  the  wife  ,  of  Jerome  1 
Waterman,  president  of  Maas  Brothers  De¬ 
partment  Store,  Tampa.  j 

Many  readers  of  the  Outlook  will  be  j 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of  Miss  | 
Sarah  Sterling,  on  April  25.  She  was  librarian  | 
at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  for 
forty-two  years,  and  retired  ten  years  ago 
from  active  service. 


UNIVERSITY  OFFERS  TEACHER  TRAINING 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 
OFFERS  TEACHER  TRAINING 

The  University  of  Washington  in  Seattle 
will  again  offer  a  training  program  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  blind  during  its  summer  session, 
July  2  to  August  24,  1945.  This  program  con¬ 
sists  of  the  following  special  courses:  Methods 
of  Teaching  the  Blind  (4  semester  hours); 
Psychology  of  Blindness  (2  semester  hours); 
Eye  Conditions  and  Hygiene  (2  semester 
hours).  In  addition,  a  wide  variety  of  courses 
from  the  general  program  of  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  may  be  taken  as  electives.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  co-operates  in  this 
program  by  making  its  director  of  educa¬ 
tional  research.  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld, 
available  for  these  courses. 


NEW  COURSE  TO  BE  GIVEN 
AT  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

The  fall  program  of  Teachers  College,  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  New  York,  will  include  a 
new  course,  “Current  Problems  in  the  Wel¬ 
fare  and  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,”  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  director 
of  educational  research  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  This  course  will 
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consist  of  a  co-ordinated  series  of  lectures 
given  by  experts  who  will  deal  with  such 
topics  as  Legislation  for  the  Blind;  Statistics; 
Functions  of  State  Agencies,  Private  Agen¬ 
cies,  and  National  Agencies;  Rehabilitation  of 
War-Blinded  Veterans;  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  and  Restoration  of  Sight;  etc.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  of  each  topic  by  the  speaker  will  be 
followed  by  a  discussion.  This  course  will  be 
open  to  members  of  agencies  for  the  blind  and 
social  agencies  in  general. 


PRIZE  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 
IN  LITERARY  COMPETITION 

Elsie  Cowan,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  has 
been  awarded  first  prize  in  the  prose  section 
of  the  Fourth  Annual  Jewish  Braille  Review 
Literary  Competition,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement.  Her  entry  was  entitled  “I  Saw 
the  Dawn.”  Winner  of  the  first  prize  in'  the 
poetry  section  was  Albertina  Eastman,  of 
Watertown,  Massachusetts,  with  a  poem, 
“The  Need  of  Beauty.”  Andres  Cristobal 
Toro,  of  Panama,  carried  off  the  first  prize 
in  the  Latin  American  section  with  his  con¬ 
tribution  “The  Light  on  my  Darkened  Trail.” 

The  Helen  Keller  Medal  for  Literary  Ex¬ 
cellence  went  to  Albertina  Eastman,  of  Wa¬ 
tertown,  whose  poem,  “The  Need  of  Beauty,” 
also  won  first  prize  in  the  poetry  section. 

In  announcing  the  winners  in  the  competi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Leo  Dubov,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America,  re¬ 
vealed  that  The  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  of  Winnetka,  Illinois,  has  added  to 
its  schedule  a  poetry  course  to  be  given  in 
braille. 

The  Hadley  Correspondence  School  for 
the  Blind  announces  that  The  University  of 
Chicago  Home-Study  Department  is  now  co¬ 
operating  with  the  School  to  make  available 
in  braille  certain  college  correspondence 
courses.  The  first  to  be  offered  will  be  “Intro¬ 
duction  to  Composition,”  a  first-year  English 
course. 
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OKLAHOMA  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 
SUFFERED  GREAT  LOSSES 
IN  TORNADO  LAST  APRIL 

A  few  minutes  before  five  o’clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  12,  a  tornado 
of  devastating  ferocity  struck  the  Oklahoma 
School  for  the  Blind,  located  about  a  mile 
east  of  the  city  limits  of  Muskogee.  The 
storm  had  previously  wrecked  approximately 
twenty-two  blocks  of  residences  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Muskogee,  and  following  its 
impact  upon  the  School,  it  raced  on  to  de¬ 
molish  considerable  property  in  the  Hyde 
Park  area  northeast  of  the  school. 

It  is  difficult  to  depict  in  words  the  extent 
of  the  havoc  wrought  to  the  property  at  the 
Sch(X)l  for  the  Blind.  Most  tragic  of  all,  there 
resulted  three  fatalities  among  the  high  school 
girls  who  were  in  the  process  of  practicing  for 
an  exhibition  of  physical  education  work  in 
the  School  gymnasium. 

Property  damage  at  the  School  has  been 
estimated  at  from  $400,000  to  $700,000,  and 
a  bill  appropriating  $500,000  to  rebuild  the 
Schot)l  has  passed  the  Oklahoma  State  Sen¬ 
ate  and  is  now  pending  in  the  House.  Every 
one  of  the  twenty  major  buildings  on  the 
campus  was  damaged,  most  of  them  seri¬ 
ously.  Roofs  were  torn  off,  windows  and 
window  casings  were  dislodged  and  broken, 
and  equipment  and  supplies  were  blown 
about  crazily  by  the  force  of  the  storm.  The 
entire  second  floor  of  Curtis  Cottage,  the  dor¬ 
mitory  for  older  girls,  was  sheared  away  and 
completely  demolished.  All  four  of  the  dor¬ 
mitories  were  seriously  damaged,  and  it  seems 
a  miracle  that  students  and  supervisors  who 
were  in  these  buildings  at  the  time,  escaped 
with  no  more  than  minor  injuries. 

The  administration  building  was  less  dam¬ 
aged  than  many  of  the  others,  but  even  here 
a  large  part  of  the  roof  was  destroyed,  the 
cupola  over  the  library  at  the  front  of  the 
building  collapsed,  and  heavy  doors  were 
torn  from  their  moorings  and  thrown  about 


in  confusion.  The  auditorium,  located  in  the 
administration  building,  presents  a  picture  of 
destruction  and  hkhus  adjacent  to  it  on  the 
south  were  completely  wrecked. 

In  the  gymnasium,  where  the  serious  cas¬ 
ualties  occurred,  the  roof  came  down,  and 
with  it,  the  steel  girders  that  had  supported 
the  roof.  Several  students  were  buried  under 
the  wreckage  of  the  falling  rcxtf,  girders, 
bricks,  and  equipment.  In  addition  to  the 
three  killed  in  this  building,  several  were  hos¬ 
pitalized,  one  or  two  with  serious  injuries.  All 
of  the  injured  are  doing  well,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  discharged  from  the  hospi¬ 
tal. 

The  students  were  quickly  evacuated  from 
the  School  following  the  storm  and  were 
taken  to  places  where  they  were  given  food 
and  shelter.  Those  who  needed  treatment  for 
slight  injuries  were  taken  first  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal  where  their  cuts,  scratches,  and  bruises 
were  given  proper  treatment. 

Bacone  College,  located  about  a  mile  north¬ 
west  of  the  School,  which  was  not  in  the 
path  of  the  storm,  offered  accommodations 
for  many  of  the  students.  Others  were  cared 
for  in  private  homes  and  at  the  Day  Nursery 
until  their  parents  could  be  reached  and 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  send  them  to 
their  homes  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

Help  in  this  evacuation  was  furnished  by 
the  American  Red  Cross,  aided  by  individuals 
and  groups  outside  that  organization.  The 
rector  and  parishioners  of  Grace  Episcopal 
Church  fed  forty-five  students  in  the  parish 
house  of  the  church  prior  to  their  transporta¬ 
tion  to  Bacone,  where  they  spent  the  night. 

Following  the  tornado,  the  rains  came  and, 
the  buildings  being  open  to  the  skies,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  valuable  equipment  to 
places  of  shelter  as  quickly  as  possible.  Ten 
days  were  spent  in  salvaging  books  and  other 
equipment.  The  Army  came  in  and  moved 
out  bookstacks,  pianos,  desks,  and  other  fur¬ 
niture  to  storage  space  off  of  the  premises 
where  they  will  remain  during  the  process 
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of  rebuilding.  The  School’s  valuable  library 
of  14,500  braille  books,  and  4,o<X)  print  books, 
has  been  packed  in  boxes  and  stored  in  space 
obtained  for  the  purpose. 

Throughout  this  terrific  ordeal,  pupils, 
teachers,  and  members  of  the  staff  displayed 
courage  and  maintained  a  high  degree  of 
morale.  Members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  have 
stood  by  loyally  and  have  worked  unceas¬ 
ingly  to  preserve  and  store  School  properties 
of  all  kinds. 

Many  have  said  that  considering  the  in¬ 
tensity  and  destructiveness  of  the  tornado,  it 
is  nothing  short  of  miraculous  that  so  many 
escaped  virtually  unscathed. 

Mrs.  Stewart  hopes  to  be  able  to  reopen 
school  in  September. 

John  Meldrum 
Director  of  Music 
Of{lahotna  School  for  the  Blind 


PRESIDENT  TRUMAN  APPOINTED 
HON.  PRESIDENT  OF  FOUNDATION 

In  accordance  with  its  custom  of  having  as 
its  honorary  president  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  at  the  annual  meeting  of  its  mem¬ 
bership  on  June  7  elected  Hon.  Harry  S. 
Truman  to  this  post.  It  is  gratifying  to  blind 
people  to  know  that  they  again  have  in  the 
White  House  one  who  is  their  good  friend. 


Winthrop  K.  Howe,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed 
a  trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Henry  Randolph  Latimer.  Mr. 
Howe,  who  is  blind,  is  a  native  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  His  busi¬ 
ness  interests  are  in  the  field  of  investment 
counselling. 
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Social  Work  Year  Book  1945;  Russell  H. 
Kurtz,  Editor.  New  York:  Russell  Sage 
Foundation.  1945.  5H5  pages  with  index.  $3.25. 

% 

As  a  rare  book  of  reference,  or  just  for  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  reading  in  the  field 
of  Social  Work  or  allied  professions,  the 
eighth  issue  of  the  Social  WorI{  Year  Bool{ 
should  be  counted  a  “must.” 

Part  One  is  described  on  the  jacket  as  an 
Authoritative  Record  of  Organized  Activities. 
This  is  indeed  what  it  is.  The  table  of  con¬ 
tents  offers  the  titles  of  seventy-five  signed 
articles,  national  in  scope  and  dealing  with  a 
variety  of  stimulating  subject  matter:  Admin¬ 
istration  of  Social  Agencies;  Medical  Social 
Work;  Volunteers  in  Social  Work;  Public 
Welfare;  Sight  Conservation;  The  Blind; 
International  Social  Work;  Negroes;  Labor 
Standards;  Adult  Education;  Camping;  etc. 
Each  article  is  followed  hy  an  excellent  bibli¬ 
ography. 

Part  Two  is  a  Directory  of  National  Agen¬ 
cies,  Governmental  and  Voluntary.  An  inter¬ 
esting  addition  is  a  listing  of  the  periodicals 
published  by  the  national  agencies  including 
the  cost  of  subscription. 

As  work  for  the  blind  is  concerned  with 
and  involved  in  every  phase  of  human  needs 
and  relationships,  this  volume  offers  an  in¬ 
valuable  source  of  information,  as  well  as 
an  opportunity  to  study  and  keep  up  with 
the  growth  and  progress  in  allied  fields.  I 
heartily  recommend  it. 

M.  Roberta  Townsend 
Director 

Brooklyn  Bttrtau  of  Social  Service 
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D.  C.  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — At 
the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  D.  C.  Associa¬ 
tion,  held  on  April  19,  tribute  was  paid  to  Mrs. 
George  Nyce,  for  the  past  two  years  vice-president 
of  the  Association,  and  a  friend  of  the  organization 
for  many  years  before  that.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nyce  left 
Washington  early  in  May  to  make  their  home  at 
Castle  Creek,  near  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — With  the  earmarking 
of  $160,000  by  tbe  Iowa  State  Legislature  for  the 
Iowa  School  for  the  Blind,  the  School  can  now 
look  forward  to  the  construction  of  a  boys’  dor¬ 
mitory  on  the  campus  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over 
and  materials  and  labor  are  available.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  building  will  complete  the  School’s 
plan  to  have  all  students  housed  in  fireproof,  two- 
story  structures.'^It  is  the  intention  of  the  School 
to  add  one  more  room  to  its  sight-saving  depart¬ 
ment  during  the  1945-46  school  year  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  partially  sighted  elementary  students 
who  are  unable  to  progress  with  graded  students. 


New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind — MuIm 
Marion  F.  Langer  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  GuiUll 
as  director  of  the  Social  Service  Department.  Mia^^l 
Martha  Wolf,  formerly  director  of  the  Social  Serv^ 
ice  Department,  has  been  appointed  Consultant  onj 
Blindness  to  the  Department.  S 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
burgh  Branch) — The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  thcT 
Pennsylvania  Association  has  added  two  membenj 
to  its  staff  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  They# 
are:  Miss  Margaret  Gnade,  as  assistant  in  the  Dc-V 
partment  of  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Restora>M 
tion  of  Vision;  and  Miss  Bernice  Riley,  as  home* 
teacher  for  the  Pittsburgh  Branch.  « 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind — A  new  5 
electric  kiln  has  been  installed  at  the  school  for  the  5 
Art  Department  in  order  that  in  future  ceramio> 
projects  can  be  dried  and  seasoned  in  the  classroom.'^ 
The  class  in  pottery  work,  directed  by  Caroline 
Parry,  is  prgving  extremely  popular. 
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